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PREFACE 

As you read this story you may be inclined to 
remark: **His perceptions are too remarkable." "A 
sense of touch too delicate/' Yet here is an article 
which appeared some time ago in People^a Magazine 
preceding a short story which contained the same 
character that appears in "Silver Sandals," and 
which will probably make interesting reading to you. 
To the great majority of people blindness is a 
synonym for helplessness. This isn't at all remark- 
able. The mental conceptions of most humans are 
based on what their eyes have seen. The hobbling 
blind beggar, with his cane and dog, comes instantly 
to the mind when one's thoughts turn to those who 
are sightless. But have you ever realized that the 
straight-shouldered man with the confident stride and 
g{ the snappy 8?tep of health, who makes his way 
•" through the Broadway crowd, may be as blind as the 
beggar who shuffles along the edge of the pavement? 
>- You wouldn't believe it, probably, if some one told 
gg you; simply because his actions are the actions of 
a man in possession of all his faculties. But there 
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vi PREFACE 

are men to whom, for all practical purposes, eyes 
would be almost as superfluous as the vermiform ap- 
pendix. Does that soimd ridiculous? 

♦ ♦ « « « 

Of course, jyou have heard, or read, or perhaps 
have seen, the wonderful Helen Keller, Helpless? 
A thousand times no! Helpful is the word. But 
did it ever occur to you that the very lack of sight 
might be itself a big factor in the development of her 
wonderful insight, her remarkable grasp of big sub- 
jects, the hirnian appeal in her written words, her 
beautiful viewpoint, and the all-enduring optimism 
that has made her one of the best-loved women in 
the world? 

It is Thomley Colton's astonishing physical 
abilities, however, in which you don't quite believe: 
the delicate touch, the step counting, the independ- 
ence of action. Have you ever heard of America's 
wonderful blind surgeon and diagnostician. Doctor 
Jacob W, Bolotin, of Chicago? Born blind, he has 
a mentality and has acquired physical abilities that, 
to the average person, seem absolutely superhuman. 
Below, in tabular form are soipie of the things this 
sightless doctor does, and remember this is not fic- 
tion, but fact. 

♦ ♦ « ♦ ♦ 

Doctor Bolotin is twenty-five years old, and is a 
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specialist in diseases of the heart and lungs. He 
has been appointed attending physician at the 
Illinois Tuberculosis Hospital at Dunning. 

He takes the temperature of patients by a touch 
of his finger, and is usually nearly exact — never more 
than a fraction of a degree wrong. 

He is such a keen judge of time intervals that he 
is able to get the number of pulse beats to the minute 
correctly without a watch. 

By feeling the patient's chest he diagnoses tuber- 
culosis and all heart troubles. 

He lectures twice a week before two medical col- 
leges, talking from two to three hours, and never 
uses a note. 

Of the thirty-five hundred patients he has ex- 
amined, not more than fifty ever guessed that he was 
blind. 

He knows two thousand persons by their voices. 
He knows several hundred by their hands alone. 

He goes all over Chicago without a guide, and 
makes all his calls unattended. 

To earn money enough to pay his college ex- 
penses he traveled alone all over the United States 
as a typewriter salesman for four years. He made 
such a success of the work that, when he resigned 
to enter medical school, he was one of the highest- 
paid sellers of writing machines in the West. 
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He is an expert typewriter. 

His sense of touch is so delicate that he can read 

the raised Braille letters for the blind through the 

thickness of sixteen handkerchiefs. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Would you believe some of those things if you read 
them in a fiction story? Yet every fact can be veri- 
fied by the physician himself, or any of his hundreds 
of friends. And Doctor Bolotin says there is no 
reason why a blind person should not be as successful 
as one who can see. 

You may have heard of the **Lighthouse," New 
York's club for the blind. Here a magazine for 
the blind is issued; also one for persons who can see, 
and who are interested in those who walk in the 
darkness. Both are written, edited, and printed by 
blind men. In the clubrooms there is always a game 
of chess, checkers, or dominoes going on. And card 
games are favorite amusements. The blind people 
use the cheap card decks on which the comer marks 
can be easily read by their delicate fingers. But an 
outsider must always deal. Otherwise the dealer 
would know every card going to his opponents, as 
they slide through his fingers. 

A blind man, secretary to a New York millionaire, 
read this story from proof. Proof sheets are only 
printed on one side, and his fingers, brushing the 
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back, gave him the words. When he had finished it 
he smiled quizzically. 

"Colton is quite clever — ^mentally and analyt- 
ically," he commented. "But not remarkable for his 
physical abilities, for he is usually accompanied by 
a man to guide him, his secretary. There are a 
hundred blind men in New York who do. not need the 
touch of a sleeve to guide their steps. I go all over 
the city alone. I used to give the big traffic police- 
man at Forty-second and Broadway heart failure by 
the way I crossed the street. But after a while he 
got used to me, though he doesn't know today that 
Fm blind. Fve spoken to him every morning for 
three years, too. It's a lot safer for me to cross the 
crowded streets than it is for a person who can see. 
Every accident you ever heard of is caused by a 
pedestrian failing to see an automobile or car behind 
him, or approaching from the side where he doesn't 
happen to be looking at that particular instant. 
That couldn^ happen to me. My ears, twice as keen 
as the average, and trained to locate sounds, tell me 
instantly everything that is happening on all sides 
of me, back or front, left or right. The man who 
can see, sees only in one direction; I have ^eyes' in 

every part of my head.'' 

« « « ♦ • 

**Colton's sense of touch too fine?" Seriousness 
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took the place of the quizzical smile. "Not at all. 
Some of the things the blind can do with their fingers 
seem positively uncanny to the average person. I, 
myself, can locate exactly a human hair under eight 
sheets of note paper. 

"Step counting? If you've been much in down- 
town New York you've seen *Paddy the Beggar.' 
Paddy always has a boy and a cane, because they 
are a necessary part of his business. But when the 
day's Vork' is over he dismisses the boy, and has a 
good time in Greenwich Village, where he has lived 
for fifty years. Paddy can tell the distance, to half 
a step, from any given point in the Village to any 
other, and he could find his way unerringly — if he 
wasn't a beggar who needed his ^props' to any caf6 
in the downtown section." 
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SILVER SANDALS 

CHAPTER I 

THE AMAZING ENTBANCE 

TEEE wine-born laughter softened, ceased; bla- 
tancj became solemn hush. The life and color 
of the big restaurant seemed chilled, as though some 
icy wind had come, unheralded, to destroy. Jewel- 
panoplied women lowered their eyes, only to raise 
them again and stare. The movements of the wait- 
ers, silent always, seemed more ghost-like than ever. 
The ringing click of silver on china was stilled as 
diners forgot food, to watch the three persons who 
were entering the big dining-room of the Beaumonde. 
It was the man who attracted the eye first ; it was 
the woman who held it. The third of the trio was 
merely a waiter, whose arm through the man's arm 
helped support him as he walked through the aisle 
of tables with a peculiar, stumbling, stiff-legged gait, 
that reminded one instantly of the mechanical walk 
of an automaton or a paralytic. At first glance, the 

man appeared intoxicated, untU one saw that his 

9 
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chin was held high, a^nd that his eyes, almost met by 
the gray-streaked brown whiskers that came half- 
way down his vest, stared straight ahead of him 
unblinkingly. But his whole weight seemed sup- 
ported by the locked arms of the waiter and the 
woman. 

It was the woman who brought the hush ; the chill. 
Tall she was, regally erect, gowned in black satin, 
with a wide, silver girdle that accentuated the sheen 
of the silk strikingly. But the face under the snow- 
white hair exerted an instant spell of repellent fas- 
cination. Age, terrible age; a hundred years, or 
just as well two hundred, was depicted in the net- 
work of deep-graven lines, woven, interwoven, criss- 
crossed with their thousand intricacies in the chin, 
the forehead, the hollowed cheeks. None of the soft- 
ness of age was there; only the coldness, the bleak- 
ness of life's winter. Even the eyes, coal-black un- 
der the white brows, seemed to glitter with the cold- 
ness of black polar ice. The specter of age had 
stalked into the realms of youth, frivolity, devil- 
may-care. 

The moment of hush became a low-voiced murmur 
as she helped guide the man, with her arm through 
his arm, down the aisle of tables. 

" Silver sandals ! See the silver sandals ! " were 
the words that made the murmur as the diners caught 
flashes of them when her feet moved under the satin 
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dress hem. They weren't of silvered leather; that 
was seen immediately. They were of the metal, bur- 
nished, with straps of finely meshed links. 

The woman paid absolutely no attention to the 
overt watching; she seemed unaware that any one 
else was near. She walked as a queen would have 
walked between rows of curtsying women and bowing 
courtiers, accepting the attention she attracted as 
a queen would have accepted her homage ; unheeding, 
uncaring. After the first instant, the diners did not 
even see the man whose automatonlike walk seemed 
only possible with the aid of the holding arms. The 
woman held all eyes ; she was the wlifole picture. 

A waiting captain, with the acumen of his kind, 
felt the chilling influence of the newcomers, and 
resented it ; just as he resented anything that would 
detract from the life and gayety of the after-theater 
crowd in the restaurant. He knew, too, that the 
man and woman were not of the type his men were 
in the habit of serving. And the waiter who helped 
the man was doing an unheard-of thing! His busi- 
ness was to serve food and wine. How he had hap- 
pened to be at the entrance of the dining-room to 
offer his help was something the waiting captain was 
going to find out. There was a scowl, just a slight, 
apologetic scowl, on his face as he approached. He 
opened his lips to speak. The woman's eyes met his, 
and the apologetic smile went instantly. Servility, 
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humbleness covered the waiting captain like a cloak. 
There had been no words because there had been no 
need of them* The cold eyes had commanded. 

'^Madame wishes a table?" He backed before 
her. 

"It has been reserved." The heavy, gutturaled 
words came from the man with almost uncanny 
effect, for there was no motion of the head, and the 
thick beard hid from sight any movement there might 
be of lips. 

"Ah, your pardon!" The head waiter apolo- 
gized humbly with his lips and back; but there was 
a strange expression in his eyes as they darted to- 
ward the waiter, whose arm supported the bearded 
man. 

" Mr. Carl took care of the reservation," explained 
the waiter simply. 

The waiting captain's eyes cleared. The manager 
had attended to it personally. The woman of the 
queer costume and the man in whose limbs was 
paralysis were evidently persons of importance. 
Their table must be one of those attended to by the 
waiter who had been ordered to assist the invalid. 
The captain backed rapidly, still bowing, still under 
the spell of those cold eyes that had never glanced 
in his direction but for that single instant. Though 
the man had spoken, the waiting captain realized, 
as did every one else who saw, that it was the woman 
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who was to be obeyed — to be honored with atten- 
tion. 

He pulled back a chair at the one empty table 
of the two the waiter served. Carefully, gently, the 
servant and the woman helped the man seat him- 
self. The woman's hand on her escort's elbow rested 
his arm on. the napery with a gentle, caressing mo- 
tion. There was affection in that simple thing, and 
for an instant the wrinkled face seemed to contort 
with some inner emotion ; but so quick was the transi- 
tion that not even the waiter who held the other arm 
as the man's hand touched an empty wineglass ap- 
peared to notice it. Then the woman took the chair 
at the other side of the table. 

Again the man spoke, with that curious lack of 
movement: "You have our order. Attend to it. 
We are on this earth but a little while. We come. 
We go. Wraiths in a dream we live. The end of 
one dream is but the beginning of another." 

The heavy voice that came from the thick beard 
was pitched so low that it was but a wordless rumble 
a few feet away, yet the girl who sat at the next table, 
alone, seemed to hear. A shudder shook her slim 
body. The hand that held her wineglass trembled so 
that a few drops of the straw-colored liquid spilled 
on the cloth. The eyes of the silver-sandaled woman 
turned to meet those of the girl. The coal-black eyes 
seemed to soften as they rested on the beautiful face. 
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with its full, red-curved lips and pink, health-tinted 
cheeks that were framed in great waves of burnished 
gold hair, dressed low over her ears. Then the coal- 
black eyes went hard again ; the lines around the with- 
ered lips tightened as the teeth clamped together be- 
hind them. 

The captain hovered over the table, fearful lest 
these favored guests should find something wrong. 
The woman glanced at him once more; he bowed, 
and hurried away, obeying the unvoiced command as 
though it had been spoken. Something in that look 
had told him that he was not wanted ; he understood 
without knowing why he understood. 

The girl's hand shook as she lifted her glass to take 
a sip of wine. But she did not look toward the othef 
table. She, too, had obeyed the unspoken command. 

The other diners, more blas6, probably, or more 
typically New Yorkers, stared frankly at the strange 
couple. The woman sat straight in her chair, un- 
moving, finger tips touching the table edge. The 
man's left hand still rested, palm down, on the cloth, 
where the woman's hand had left it. The fingers of 
his other hand, relaxed, were around the stem of his 
wineglass. His gaze never left the woman's face ; his 
stare was unblinking, uncanny ; his eyes were bright. 

The murmur of comment still went the rounds of 
the tables. The silver sandals, the silver girdle, the 
gown of black satin, that was cut according to no 
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prevailing mode, but seemed, somehow, to be eminently 
in keeping with the age-lined face, were discussed, 
speculated upon, wondered at. 

The waiter approached the couple's table with a sil- 
ver wine-cooler. The dining-room captain hurried 
over, napkin on arm, to assist. The waiter was a 
new man, and nothing must go wrong. The waiter 
held the bottle so that the man could see the label. 

" That is right.'' Once more the words came from 
the beard with no movement of head or body. 

The dining-room captain saw the label, and a look 
of wonder crossed his face. The wine was Pol Roger 
'66. In all his years of serving he had never known 
of a bottle of the famous wine being in the place. 
He watched every movement of the man as he poured 
the wine into the woman's glass; a look cautioned 
care as the serving man turned to pour the wine into 
the glass loosely held by the man's relaxed fingers. 

The man spoke again slowly, solemnly : " Life is. 
wine. Wine is life. Its bubbles come from the 
depths, to break into the free air of the higher above. 
But half a glass, man. I do not wish to drink." 

The waiting captain turned away. A strange 
man, surely ! He glanced at the lone girl, and sur- 
prised a startled look of fear on her face before she 
lifted her wine again to her lips and lowered her head. 
A girl without an escort in this Broadway dining- 
room ! How had she entered? How had she passed 
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the men at the door? He must tell her of the Broad- 
way rule regarding unescorted women. 

As he took a step toward the table, the waiter un- 
ceremoniously brushed past him and spoke to the girl. 

^^ Mr. Smith is at the telephone, miss. He will re- 
turn in a minute." 

He took the bottle of wine from the cooler on the 
stand at her side and filled her half -emptied wineglass. 
There was no doubt of the captain's scowl this time. 
He knew that the waiter had deliberately pushed past 
him to forestall his request that the girl leave the 
restaurant. And the lie had been so obvious ! What 
interest had the new waiter in the girl with the hair 
of burnished gold? Why was she waiting, alone? 
His raised finger beckoned the waiter. The thing 
must be settled. The man must know his place. 

"Man!" The command came sharply from the 
bearded man at the table with the strange, silent 
woman. 

The waiter, who had started to obey the raised 
finger, hurried back to the table. 

"Fill my glass. The bubbles of life have ceaseid 
to rise." 

Silently the serving man obeyed, pouring the wine 
slowly. When he straightened up to replace the 
bottle, the captain had gone to attend another table. 
His eyes met the eyes of the woman. His head 
lowered slowly in a nod of thanks! 
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The silent woman of the silver sandals lifted her 
untouched glass. For a moment she held it toward 
the man at the other side of the table. Then, with 
a motion as graceful as that of a queen drinking the 
health of her liege lord, she slowly drained the bub- 
bling wine. Almost reverently she set down the 
empty glass and brushed her withered lips with a nap- 
kin. Rising slowly, as unconscious as ever of the 
watching eyes, she walked around the table, her silver 
sandals flashing under the satin dress. Diners held 
their breaths as she laid one hand gently on the 
bearded man's shoulder. She leaned forward, and a 
hundred half-suppressed gasps went up as her lips 
lightly touched the forehead of her escort. The man 
did not move under the caress. Only a heavy-voiced^ 
simple ** Thank you " came from the beard-shielded 
lips. The silent woman turned, bowed her head for 
an instant, and left the dining-room as she had en- 
tered it, cold eyes apparently seeing nothing, body 
erect, regal. 

The waiter filled her empty glass again. The girl 
at the next table called him, spoke to him in a tremu- 
lous undertone. He nodded, and,. in picking up her 
fallen napkin, touched her arm. He left her, appar- 
ently to execute some order she had given. 

The bearded man never moved in his chair at the 
table in the center of the big dining-room, with its 
wine-livened men and women, who still watched cov- 
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ertly. The waiting captain came over and touched 
the bottle in the cooler to see that the temperature 
was keeping right. He glanced up inquiringly, but 
the man paid no attention. 

The fingers of the girl at the next table toyed nerv- 
ously with the stem of her wineglass. That reminded 
the captain of the waiter from whom an explanation 
was due. The serving man was not in the dining- 
room. He hurried over to the door through which 
his men entered the dining-room. Where there would 
be no possibility of the diners hearing would be the 
proper place to speak to the waiter. The man was 
not in the kitchen, nor in the private bar, where the 
'bus boys got the ordered drinks. For ten minutes 
he searched, neglecting his men and tables in the big 
restaurant. Then a word to a page sunmioned the 
manager. Mr. Carl should know the incompetency 
of this new serving man. 

The manager came, low-voiced, suave. He lis- 
tened, nodded, and walked over to the table. He ad- 
dressed a polite query to the bearded man. He re- 
ceived no more attention than the Sphinx would have 
given. A startled look came to the manager's face ; 
then he seemed to remember the hundred other diners^ 
who must not suspect that he thought anything was 
wrong. His eyes swept the big room, and his face 
lighted as he saw a white-haired man with a pale, in- 
tellectual face, lean, cleft chin, deKcately nostriled 
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nose, whose eyes were concealed by the great, blue 
circles of the smoked, tortoise-rimmed library glasses 
he wore. 

" Attend to your duties," he ordered the captain, 
as he started through the aisle of tables to the other 
side of the restaurant, bowing and smiling to the 
diners whom he knew, as though not a trouble was on 
his mind. 

** Good-evening, Mr. Carl," greeted the man with 
the smoked glasses, as the manager neared the table. 

** How d' do, Mr. Colton? " There was a nervous 
tremor in the manager's voice that the seated man de- 
tected instantly, for a look of interest came to his 
face as he asked : " That strange couple Sydney 
has been telling me about? The man who is sitting 
there alone? " 

I 

" Yes. I think there is something wrong. Would 
you mind going over there with me, as, though you 
wished an introduction? If there is nothing wrong, I 
can apologize. If there is, you can tell me without 
alarming the guests. The man did not move nor an- 
swer when I spoke to him." 

Thomley Colton, blind problemist, to whom crime 
puzzles were the one great recreation of life, rose. 
** I will return in a few minutes, Sydney," he said to 
the apple-cheeked, black-haired young man who sat 
at the table. Then he spoke once more to the man- 
ager. " The two interested me from the moment they 
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entered ; especially the voice of the man. Is he still 
sitting with one arm resting on the cloth and the 
other hand at the stem of his wineglass? " 

" Yes. The captain says that he has not moved 
since he sat down, and he hasn't said a word since the 
woman left." 

Back between the tables they went. On all sides 
of them were laughter and gayety, richly dressed 
women, and wine-flushed men, who had already ceased 
pfiying attention to the lone man at the table, and 
were once more thinking only of their own good time. 
The manager stopped at the table as though to speak. 
Colton stepped around him and touched the wrist of 
the arm that lay palm down on the table. His long, 
slim fingers encircled the wrist. He raised his head. 
His nostrils quivered as though some strange odor 
had come t6 them. 

" The wrist artery has been slashed in three 
places," the blind man said quietly. " He has been 
dead for hours ! " 

A tingling sound came from the next table as a 
convulsive movement of the girl's fingers shivered the 
straw stem of her wineglass. 



CHAPTER n 

THE PBOBLEMIST 

* * 1 A EAD ! " The horrified whisper came from 
1 3 the Kps of the manager before he could 
choke it back. Then he remembered the crowded 
dining-room. The axiom of his business, made a 
very part of him by the years, governed his next 
speech. Experience had taught him that paying 
guests should never be disturbed or annoyed. 

" Come outside to my office,'* he pleaded huskily. 

Colton nodded. " A moment, please ; I want to 
speak to my secretary." He turned and retraced 
his steps through the winding aisle of tables swiftly, 
unerringly, his trained brain counting the paces 
automatically and with no conscious effort. He 
spoke a few low-toned words to the apple-cheeked 
young man who had patiently waited. Sydney 
Thames' face, which could never mask emotion, lost 
its color as he glanced at the table with the silent 
dead man. Then he inclined his head in acquiescence 
to the evident order. 

The manager waited at the door, his eyes trou- 
bled as they looked over the big room. He saw that 

21 
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the diners were beginning to whisper among them- 
selves as they watched the bearded man at the table 
and the blind man who had touched his shoulder and 
felt of his wrist. Quick to catch the influence of 
the unusual, the tragic, as are all highly keyed New 
York habitues of restaurants, the suspicions of the 
diners had already been aroused; the gayety and 
laughter were becoming strained. The manager 
glanced in the direction of the orchestra leader, and 
a jingling cabaret air filled the big dining-room as he 
led the way to his private office. 

Behind the closed door Manager Carl mopped his 
sweating brow with a handkerchief held in a trembling 
hand. His face was colorless, and the strain of hav- 
ing concealed his feelings outside showed in the hag- 
gardness of reaction. 

" My God, Mr. Colton ! " he choked, flopping into 
a chair with the inertness of a jellyfish. " This is 
terrible ! Terrible ! " His tone suddenly became 
vehement. " It couldn't be ! It isn't possible ! His 
wrists couldn't be cut without attracting attention, 
and " — his voice was almost childis^y triumphant 
as he jumped to his feet — ^^ there would be blood ! " 

"You forget that dead persons don't bleed," 
Thornley Colton reminded him seriously. " The 
death of that man occurred at least five hours ago." 

** Why, that's ridiculous ! Ridiculous ! " Manager 
Carl was pacing the floor like a caged tiger. " He 
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has not been at the table more than half an hour." 

" Thirty-three minutes, to be exact," Colton said, 
his sightless eyes apparently fixed on the ceiling, his 
slim fingers in his vest pocket touching the face of his 
crystalless watch. " The strangeness of the couple, 
described by my secretary, immediately attracted my 
attention. Time usually has a peculiar significance 
in cases like this, and I try never to overlook the sig- 
nificant ! " 

" You — you mean he was dead when he came into 
the dining-room ! " gasped Carl. 

" Naturally." Colton's voice was dry. 

" But he walked into the dining-room, man ! He 
walked ! " 

** With the assistance of the woman and the waiter, 
yes." Colton's sightless eyes were still fixed on the 
ceiling ; across his forehead and at the corners of his 
eyes was the fine tracery of lines that always came 
when his wonderful mind was working to visualize 
each detail of the picture other eyes could see but 
could not understand. 

" Do you mean to say that a dead man could walk, 
even with the assistance of two persons, and not show 
immediately that he was dead? " 

"With proper preparation, yes. The touch of 
my hand on his shoulder told me that under the 
clothes was an ingenious steel framework to support 
it naturally, and give to the limbs the peculiar au- 
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tomatonlike movements that were so noticeable before 
the woman attracted all the attention and made the 
watchers forget even the existence of the man. Her 
dress, her looks, everything about her, were intended 
to distract attention from the man." 

" Far fetched ! '* snorted the manager, petulance 
coming to cloak his nervousness. " The waiter could 
not be deceived like that! Why, his hands would 
have felt the steel framework and the dead weight 
of the body at once ! " 

" Certainly ! '* assented Colton readily. " Where 
is the waiter? " 

Half-way across the floor, the manager stopped 
his pacing to whirl. " What do you mean? '' he de- 
manded, and there was a tremor in his voice. 

" Merely that the waiter was there to help the 
woman get the man to the table. When his work 
was finished, he vanished. I had my secretary watch- 
ing him." 

** You think he secured the position for just that 
purpose ! " The manager slammed the top cover of 
his rolling desk, and his trembling fingers pulled out 
a card index from the drawer. He found the card he 
wanted, read it, and a groaning curse came from be- 
tween his set teeth. " You're probably right ! He's 
been here only two days." 

" Tell me his name, and the facts you have," sug- 
gested the blind man, his tone merely interested. 
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** Greorge Nelson/ 

" Fictitious, of course," put in Colton. 

"Age twenty-seven. Four years' experience in 
London and Continental restaurants. That's a lie, 
too, I suppose." His eyes lifted from the card, as 
though he had forgotten he was speaking to a blind 
man. 

Colton nodded. " He wasn't a waiter, that's sure. 
He was too clever and nervy. It takes some nerve 
to do the thing he did, even with that remarkable 
woman at his side. How about references? " 

Carl shoved the card back in the box and went to 
the small steel safe. He took an envelope, ripped 
open the flap, and almost dropped the inclosure when 
his eyes saw the signature. 

" He was personally recommended by Mr. 
Bracken ! " he exclaimed. 

" The owner of the hotel? " 

" Yes. The man had served on his private yacht 
coming over, and wanted to stay in America a while. 
Of course, being recommended by Mr. Bracken, we 
never bothered to look into the authenticity of the 
references." 

" Um ! " murmured the blind man. " No chance 
of forgery? " 

The shake of the manager's head was positive. 
"I'd stake my life on that signature!" he firmly 
declared. 
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" I'd forgotten the thing because I put it into the 
hands of my assistant." 

"Where is Mr. Bracken?'' 

" He put to sea again this morning. You know he 
never spends a minute more than he has to on dry 
land." Then came the inevitable question : ** But 
what could he have to do with the man inside; the 
dead man sitting there with all my guests? " 

" That's the thing we'll have to find out," answered 
the blind man grimly. 

Carl again took to pacing the floor, his lower 
teeth gnawing at the stubby mustache on his upper 
lip. " It's devilish ! " he groaned. " Positively 
devilish ! How am I to get the body out of the din- 
ing-room without disturbing my guests? " The rules 
of his business seemed to overshadow every other con- 
sideration in the manager's mind. 

" The police will probably have a whole lot to say 
if you move it before they arrive," reminded Col- 
ton. 

" Do you mean that they'll have to troop into my 
dining-room, a bunch of big-footed, fat-brained 
louts?" moaned Carl, with visions of his paying 
guests in a panic of fear, and rough-voiced men 
swarming into his dining-room. 

" Yes," nodded Colton. " And they'll demand an 
explanation as to how a dead man could be brought 
from an automobile or carriage into the dining-room, 
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to be met by the waiter, too. That is what will re- 
quire considerable explaining. The whole thing is 
too extravagant, too bizarre to be ordinary. The 
strangest case I have ever been connected with, yet 
with a solution that must be simple." 

" Simple ! " The words came as a choking gasp 
from Carl. "Why do you say that?" His voice 
trembled with fierce impatience. 

"Because of its very extravagance; its obvious 
preparation. I have found that the cases with the 
apparently simple climaxes, or beginnings, from the 
detective standpoint, are the ones with involved ex- 
planations. There must be some simple explanation 
of how and why the dead man was brought into your 
dining-room." 

"He couldn't have been dead! He spoke! He 
must have been alive ! " Again there was vehemence 
in the manager's tone as the blind man's words 
brought his thoughts back to the thing he refused to 
credit. 

" Your opinions die hard, don't they, Mr. Carl ? " 
A slight smile curved the blind man's thin lips for 
an instant. " It has always seemed strange to mcf 
how people refuse to be convinced of the falsity of a 
thing they think their eyes have seen. I have told 
you that the man was dead. Any physician in the 
world would place the time of death within an hour 
of the time limit I put, yet you won't believe be-' 
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cause some one else's eyes deceived you into believing 
the man talked." 

*^ But the waiter heard him ! It was the woman 
who did not speak a word ! " 

"It was the woman who said everything. A 
strange woman; a wonderful woman whom I shall 
know! " The blind man's lean, cleft chin was set at 
an ominous angle, but on the intellectual, patrician 
face was a look of intense interest. The problemist 
had a problem that he knew would take every ounce of 
power in the wonderful brain behind the high, white 
forehead. 

"Yottj^Qfttli ventriloquism?" Carl sat inertly in 
the iAi^ once more. He had apparently given up 
rebelljon against the crisp, terse statements that came 
from the lips of the blind man. 

"Yes. The false huskiness of the man's voice 
aroused my suspicions immediately." 

** You were across the dining-room ! " interrupted 
the manager. 

" My ears are supertiormal to recompense my lack 
of sight," put in the blind man seriously. " But 
ventriloquism can never deceive them, because I am 
blind. The ventriloquist does not throw his voice, 
despite the popular fallacy. It is merely pitched so 
that the ear can't locate it. A look, a motion of the 
hand tells the listeners' eyes where the ventriloquist 
wants them to imagine the voice comes from. Though 
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the scores of the eyes saw no movement of the man's 
head, or of the beard over the lips, there was never 
a suspicion of trickery. My ears have been trained 
for years to locate sounds unerringly. They never 
fail!" 

" Then the whole crime was devilishly planned for 
my restaurant! I should have known it!" Man- 
ager CarPs voice was almost a wail. " The way the 
reservation was made should have told me not to 
touch it." 

"How was the reservation made?" asked Colton 
quietly. A problemist before all else, he would get 
each vital fact in the case while he had the oppor- 
tunity. In a short time the police would be on hand 
with their badgering questions and confusion. Carl 
was now in the mood, seemingly, to give information. 
Later, he would close up like a clam. When the 
shock of the thing had passed, he would remember 
that he was a hotel manager, and would try every 
means in his power to cover all facts. But now he 
was ready to fall in with every suggestive question 
the problemist put. 

" That was as strange as the rest of it was awful." 
The manager rose, with a huge sigh, and took a note 
from his desk. He held it with outstretched hand 
toward Colton, then suddenly remembered that the 
man to whom he was talking was blind. ^^ Shall I 
read it to you? " he asked. 
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"Let my fingers look it over first/' The prob- 
lemist took it in his hand, and his supersensitive fin- 
ger tips felt every fractional inch of both sides. A 
low-toned whistle came from his lips, and his face 
lighted with a new look. 

" Papyrus ! " he exclaimed. " Papyrus ! '* 

" The stuff the old Egyptians used? " queried the 
manager, wonder in his tone. " I thought that was 
dam' funny paper." 

Thomley Colton's voice was a murmur as he 
spoke, apparently to himself : ** Silver sandals. 
Silver girdle. Age! Can it be! Reincarnation? 
Is it possible? " 

"You don't believe that?" The question came 
breathlessly from the manager. 

" No." A cynical smile crossed the blind man's 
thin lips. He shook his head, as though the thought * 
was not worthy of serious consideration. 

His finger tips slowly brushed the writing. 

" Can you read it? " asked the manager. 

" Yes. The words have been written with an ink- 
dipped stylus instead of a pen." He raised his head, 
with an ejaculation of wonderment. " Fifty dollars 
for reserving a table and serving a bottle of Pol 
Roger wine that was sent with the note ! No wonder 
you granted the request for the particular table this 
mentions, undoubtedly one at which the pseudo waiter 
served." 



I 
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** And it was all a game to have my place overrun 
with police ! " groaned the manager. " A game to 
ruin me ! I won't let the police into that dining-room 
to-night, with my people there. I'll get the body out 
the way it came in, and hush the whole thing up. 
I've got pull enough to do that ! I've ^" 

He stopped suddenly as the door of the small office 
was unceremoniously pushed open and a red-faced 
man in a brass-buttoned blue uniform strode in. 
The newcomer's heavy jaw was thrust out belliger- 
ently as he saw the seated blind man, and a black 
scowl came to his face. 

" Trying to steal a march on me, eh? " he snapped. 

** Good-evening, Captain McMann," greeted Col- 
ton suavely, removing his hand from the inside pocket 
where he had thrust the note when the door opened. 

" Huh ! " growled the police captain ; then he 
stepped forward, to face Manager Carl. " Trying 
to put one over on us, eh? Where's the murder that 
was pulled off here to-night? " 



CHAPTER in 

EVIDENCE 

HAVING thrown his bomb at the startled man- 
ager's feet. Captain McMann, whose sense of 
the dramatic had not been dulled in the least by his 
twenty-two years on the force, watched the effects 
of the explosion with narrowed eyes. They were im- 
mediate and instantaneous. Manager Carl drew 
back with a squeal that was half fright, half incoher- 
ent protest. 

** Why — why, that's ridiculous ! " he gasped. 

" I know ! Oh, I know ! " Captain McMann's 
voice was sarcastically soothing. " A thing like that 
couldn't happen because it would get on the nerves 
of the people that's spendin' their good money. I 
know ! " 

" Oh, Lord ! " groaned Manager Carl prayerfully. 
** My dining-room ! Ruin ! " 

The police captain's lips pursed in a whistle. 
"The dining-room, eh?" There was amazed sur- 
prise in his voice. " A murder pulled in a crowded 
restaurant ! " His tone on the last exclamation was 

one of snappish incredulity. 

32 
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" That is where you will find the body." The blind 
man spoke very casually ; his whole attention on the 
match he was holding at his cigarette end. 

" What d'ye mean by that? " The police official 
turned upon the agitated manager to growl the ques- 
tion. 

^^ There is nothing subtle about a plain declarative 
sentence. The body is in the dining-rpom, seated at 
a table, with one hand loosely around the stem of a 
winglass." 

"Poison, eh?" 

" If you know of a poison that causes slashes of 
the wrist arteries, yes." 

" Slashed wrists ! " Captain McMann's eyes nar- 
rowed once more to pin points as he stared at the 
blind man to see whether or not he was in earnest. 
Then he remembered the futility of trying to read 
the problemist's expression. He whirled on Carl. 
"Is that true?" he demanded. The manager's ex- 
pression was answer enough. " Show me where it 
is ! " he ordered. 

" My God, man ! " pleaded Carl. " Can't you wait 
for an hour or so, till the dining-room is closed? 
Why, if the guests supposed that the man out there 
had been murdered, and that they had been sitting 
in the same room with a dead man, I would be 
ruined ! " 

" That cuts a whole lot of ice alongside a mur- 
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der ! '' snapped the captain. " Putting a few sordid 
dollars above a human life ! " 

A black scowl came to his face as he saw the blind 
man smile at the obvious quotation. ^^ Oh, I suppose' 
you're so devilish smart you've got the whole thing 
solved? " he sneered. 

"We start pretty even on this case, captain." 
There was no trace of rancor in the problemist's 
tone; but the tolerance there was maddening. For 
years Colton and the police had been sworn enemies. 
The paid investigators of the city always resented the 
blind man's presence at the scene of a crime. Time 
after time he had shown them the falsity of their 
premises, and his reasoning had led him unerringly to 
the solution of the mystery when the police detectives 
had been circling wildly. Of all the hundreds of de- 
tectives and policemen whom Colton knew, but a scant 
half dozen or so ever appreciated his ability or help. 
The others, with the superiority of professionals in 
all lines, went out of their way to confuse the blind 
man whenever possible. So Captain McMann curved 
his lips in a wider sneer as he said: 

** We won't be that way long. That luck of yours 
can't last forever." 

"A race for the solution?" It was but a quiet 
question, but there was a challenge in it that the cap- 
tain took up instantly. He nodded. 

" Try out your fool theories." It was his turn to 
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adopt the tolerant tone, and he took full advantage 
of it. " This looks as though it might be a real 
case, and a thing for practical men, not amateurs." 

" Very well," Colton rose, with an assumed lan- 
guidness that concealed the physical and mental 
tenseness of a hound held in leash the instant before 
release. "You haven't any objections, I hope, to 
my waiting till the coroner arrives? " 

" Go as far as you like — as far as you like ! " 
granted Captain McMann, with magnanimity. 

" You aren't really going into my dining-room 
while all the people are there? " Manager Carl had 
come to life again. 

" Come on ! " Captain McMann said brusquely, as 
he started for the door. " I'll get a line on this thing 
before the cor' gets here." With his hand on the 
knob, he turned, as he remembered something. 
" Like to know how I got wise so quick, wouldn't you, 
Colton? " he asked, with a grin of knowledge with- 
held. 

A slight motion of the problemist's hand dismissed 
the possibility. 

" Immaterial," he declared. " Salient facts are 
all I ever worry about. I haven't the police prac- 
ticability, you see." 

" Oh ! 0-oh ! " The two exclamations were al- 
most a chuckle. "Wise to the fact that I wasn't 
going to hand up, eh? " 
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" Something like that." Colton rose and took 
from his pocket the strange note reserving the table, 
** Here's that papyrus table reservation, Mr. CarL 
I'm through with it," 

The superior grin faded from the captain's face 
with a suddenness that opened his mouth and caused 
a gasping sound to come from his lips before he 
jumped forward with outstretched hand. 

" Let's see that ! Give it here ! " 

The blind man extended it politely. " Looks ex- 
actly like the one you got, doesn't it, captain? " he 
queried. 

The captain's eyes seemed fairly to jump from the 
note to search the expressionless face of the blind 
man. " How did you know that? " he demanded, 
anger in his voice. 

"You have just told me. Merely the proof of 
one of the theories you consider so uselessly foolish." 

** Clever ! " Carl put in the compliment excitedly, 
evidently not ill-pleased at anything that reflected on 
the police captain. 

Colton paid no attention, but went on : ** To save 
your practical men the trouble of tracing that curi- 
ous paper through a hundred mills, I'll tell you that 
it is papyrus, made of crushed reeds that grow only 
in Egypt. Material like it for conveying the written 
word hasn't been manufactured for two thousand 
years." 
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" Huh ! '• The captain's grunt was suspicious, his 
face still showed the flush of anger the manager's ex- 
clamation had brought. " Why are you so anxious 
to give this information? " 

" Merely so that we can start out even, that's all." 
Thomley Colton's tone was impatient. " I've tried 
to help you and your men out several times, and 
you've always taken this supercilious attitude. I 
welcome this opportunity to match my wits with 
your" — the pause before the next word was preg- 
nant with meaning — ^^ practicability." He dropped 
his cigarette in an ash tray on the desk, locating it 
with his fingers without turning his head. " If you 
want to get ahead of the coroner you'd best hustle," 
he observed quietly. " This is Bierbauer's district, 
and his car with the loose-chain drive he never seems 
to have time to fix has just drawn up to the curb out- 
side." 

Again Captain McMann shot him a suspicious 
look, and some subtle sixth sense of the blind man 
seemed to instantly detect it. 

" Another of the papyrus notes," he made answer 
simply. 

" When I get time, I'm goin' to find out how much 
you know," promised Captain McMann grimly, as he 
opened the door, silencing Manager Carl's unvoiced 
protest with a single look. 

"That makes it even again." The blind man 
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smiled slightly as he followed into the main body of 
the hotel. 

" 'Lo, cap ! " greeted the thick voice of the loose- 
jowled, purple-cheeked man who puffed as he wiggled 
out of his heavy coat. " Devil of a time to break up 
a man's party. Where's the body ? " The cordial- 
ity went from the voice as he apparently saw the blind 
man for the first time. " 'Lo, Colton ! In on this, 
too? Groin' to make another flying-death mystery, 
and go over our heads? " 

Coroner Bierbauer, like Captain McMann, had 
never forgotten the blind man's solving of the girl 
violinist's death at the theater, and the sequel mur- 
der of the theater manager, Crawford, in the rath- 
skeller, by the insane knife thrower. Both had oc- 
curred in their precinct; and, while they had bent 
every effort to fasten the guilt on two wholly inno- 
cent persons, the blind man had gone over their heads 
to the chief of the detective bureau, and had forced a 
confession from the real murderer. 

Thornley Colton merely contented himself with a 
nod of recognition as Captain McMann took the 
coroner aside. For several minutes the two held a 
whispered conversation. The talk was official, unin- 
teresting, and Colton did not even attempt to hear, 
but his super-keen ears, trained to locate sounds un- 
erringly, and to tell his brain their meaning, were 
strained to catch each significant sound in the lobby. 
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He knew that there were groups of men on the seats- 
and divans conversing in tremulous whispers. Man- 
ager Carl had left them the minute they came out of 
the office, and Colton knew that he had gone to the 
door of the dining-room. 

The blind man did not need eyes to tell him that 
the suspicions of the diners in the restaurant, aroused 
by his action of feeling the wrist of the dead man, 
had become tangible certainty. With the typical 
New Yorker's fear of the witness stand and the House 
of Detention, the diners had gone scurrying away, 
with nervous glances at the unmoving man. The 
brusque entrance of the uniformed captain, known 
immediately through the whole floor, proved these sus- 
picions. Those remaining in the lobby and dining- 
room were only the morbidly curious waiting for 
something to develop. 

Captain McMann turned from Bierbauer and 
nodded to a square-chinned, square-toed man, who 
puffed a black cigar in a leather wall chair. Th^ 
man rose and walked over leisurely. 

" Cover the doors, Tom," Captain McMann or- 
dered. 

" Done, cap." 

" Anything? " 

" Nope." 

"See the book?" 

" Every name. Reg'lar hotel bunch." 
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"New men? '' 

" Waiter. Been here two days." 

"Detaas?" 

« Nope. Not yet." 

" Gret 'em. Have a couple of uniformed men cover 
the dining-room doors." 

"Yep. Heard talk of the thing. Took a peek. 
Queer case, cap." 

" Uh-huh ! " The captain nodded toward the 
waiting coroner, and started toward the restaurant. 

" You didn't lose any time, captain," Colton said, 
and there was sincere compliment in his tone. The 
police official had had his men take care of every pos- 
sible end, from a police viewpoint, except examining 
the body and scene of the crime. That was the work 
of the superior. 

If the captain understood the compliment, he re- 
fused to recognize it. 

" No grass'll grow under my feet in this case, be- 
lieve me ! " There was a grim emphasis in the remark 
that did not escape the problemist. McMann had 
confidence, and more than the usual allotment of 
police-detective ability. 

At the door of the restaurant the captain waited 
for the two imif ormed men the plain-clothes man had 
summoned, and he placed them at the kitchen and 
main doors of the room. Then an imnecessary snap 
of his fingers attracted the attention of the hand- 
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fill of diners who were still sitting at the tables wait- 
ing for the denouement they were sure would come. 

"Qear out!" he ordered. "Get! You'll find 
out all about it in the morning papers, I suppose." 

Meekly, disappointedly, they obeyed the blue uni- 
form, and a glance told the waiting detective to find 
out whether or not they knew enough to make them 
valuable as witnesses. Then the three men, with 
Manager Carl almost on the verge of nervous col- 
lapse bringing up the rear, started toward the table 
of death. 

The bearded man still sat in his chair ; his relaxed 
hand was still around the stem of the wineglass, in 
which the bubbles had ceased to rise. His eyes, 
bright, with none of the fishy dullness that comes to 
dead eyes usually, stared straight ahead. The 
bearded chin was still held high. The arm with the 
slashed wrist was unmoved. Nothing was changed; 
yet everything was different. An hour before, there 
had been laughter and gayety on every side. Now 
death reigned supreme in the big dining-room. The 
waiters, the captains, leaden-footed and torpid- 
brained with the demoralization that had sent the 
diners bustling away, were gathered in small groups, 
whispering, glancing apprehensively at the single oc- 
cupant of the big room. Empty dishes, empty 
glasses were still on the tables, because discipline had 
gone. 
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Captain McMann's eyes took in every detail of the 
picture as he walked to the table. Then he turned 
over the hand that was palm down and whistled a 
combination of surprise and professional satisfaction 
as he saw the three gaping slashes across the wrist ar- 
tery. Then lines of puzzlement came to his florid 
brow. 

" How long ago did this happen? " he demanded of 
the nervous manager, who stood back, wringing his 
hands. 

"I — don't know," stammered Carl. " Mr. Col- 
ton says that he has been dead for hours." 

"Right, at that!" The admission came scowl- 
ingly from the coroner, who had lifted the glass of 
dead wine from the relaxed fingers, and was feeling 
the wrist that was uncut. 

** Why didn't you notify us before, then ? " asked 
the policeman sharply. ** Don't you know that 
there's a jail penalty for concealing crime? " 

** You came within three-quarters of an hour after 
the discovery," put in the blind man quietly. 

"How's that? The man's been dead hours! 
How'd he get here? " 

"Walked," answered Colton shortly. 

An exclamation came from the coroner, as he rolled 
up a sleeve to the elbow and ran his hands up the 
arm to the shoulder and then down the back. ** The 
body is in a metal brace! " he ejaculated. " Silver, 
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by the Lord Harry ! " He exposed the silver, clev- 
erly hinged double circlets around the arm above and 
below the elbow. 

" Mr. Colton said it was steel," declared the man- 
ager nervously. 

"Mistake number one," admitted the problemist 
candidly ; then he spoke to Bierbauer : " Those gap- 
ing slashes weren't made after death, were they, coro- 
ner? " 

Bierbauer darted him a sharp glance before he 
took the wrist in hand to examine it. 

" No ! " The negative came with an air of finality, 
and the explanation that followed showed that he re- 
spected the ability of the blind man. " The * lay ' 
of the slashes was made by the flow of blood from the 
artery. If the cuts had been made after death, they 
would be straight, and cleanly open. These *lip' 
a trifle where the blood has forced them up over the 
arterial passage." 

" Then death was caused by arteriotomy ? " 

" Yes," nodded Bierbauer. " No doubt of it." 

" What's that arter'omy thing? " growled Captain 
McMann. 

"Bleeding to death." Colton put it into simple 
words. Then he spoke again to the coroner: 
" Aren't his eyes unusually bright? " 

" How'd you know that, if your blindness isn't 
bunk?" snapped the short-tempered police captain. 
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Thornley Colton had taken the principal part away 
from him, and he resented it. 

" The dullness of dead eyes would have attracted 
immediate attention," Colton explained frankly. 

"Chemical," declared the coroner, a trifle un- 
graciously. The captain and he were old friends. 
But he was going to show the interloper that he knew 
his business, and knew it well. "Atropine," he 
added. 

" Uh ! " Colton turned away and spoke over his 
shoulder as he went to the next table. " I thought 
belladonna merely dilated the eye pupils, to make 
them lustrous. I had no idea it would act on dead 
eyes ! " 

The coroner's face flushed as he realized his mis- 
take, and he muttered something under his breath. 
But the blind man had apparently forgotten the two 
men. His back was toward them, and his sensitive 
finger tips were gingerly brushing a damp spot on 
the cloth of the next table, moving gently the sharp 
fragments of a broken wineglass. With a quick mo- 
tion, he thrust his fingers into his vest pocket; not 
quickly enough, however, to escape the sharp eyes 
of McMann. 

" What was that? " he demanded, as he strode over. 
"What was it?" 

Thornley Colton reached into his pocket again and 
held out the thing he had picked up. " Merely a 
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fragment of broken wineglass, captain. There are 
others there ; take all you want." 

McMann took the small piece of glass from the out-> 
stretched palm with no word of apology. His 
brows beaded as he looked at it, trying to puzzle 
out the blind man's object in attempting to conceal 
it. It was nothing but a broken piece of thin wine- 
glass stem, like half a dozen others on the table next 
to the one where sat the dead man. But McMann 
was nothing if not cautious. 

" The police are in charge of this case. I'll take 
care of this." 

" Very well," assented Colton. " Good-night, cap- 
tain ! " 

Colton's ready acquiescence struck the captain as 
suspicious. 

"What is it?" he asked again, his tone this time 
one of assumed amusement. 

" The race has ceased to be even, that is all." 

The problemist nodded a good-night to the coro- 
ner, and walked leisurely away, a peculiar smile curv- 
ing his thin lips. His lightning-moving fingers had 
picked up two of the glass fragments. The one thaii 
the captain had not seen was still safe in his vest 
pocket. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE TEAIL 

SYDNEY THAMES had drained his drink gulp- 
ingly to hide the nervousness the blind man's 
words caused as Thomley Colton had followed Man- 
ager Carl from the restaurant. There had been but 
three terse sentences in the minute the problemist 
had leaned across the table to whisper while the nerv- 
ous manager waited at the door ; yet they put a re- 
sponsibility on the shoulders of the apple-cheeked sec- 
retary that had never been there before. 

** That bearded man you noticed is dead," Thom- 
ley Colton had said. " It looks like murder. Watch 
the girl at the next table whose fingers snapped the 
stem of her wineglass, and see where she goes." 

That was all. There had been no time for ques- 
tion nor explanation. The blind man had requested, 
and there had been no thought in his mind that the 
secretary would do anything but obey. Nor was 
there any other idea in the mind of Sydney Thames, 
whom Colton had picked up twenty-five years before 

as a bimdle of baby clothes on the banks of the Eng- 
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Hsh river that had given him the only name he had 
ever known. 

Sydney's nervousness was tinged with a bit of 
pride. This was the first case in which he had ever 
been intrusted a responsible part. Always before he 
had acted merely as a guide, the eyes of the man who 
had walked in the darkness always. He realized that 
the problemist had recognized in the presence of the 
dead man at the table evidence of a crime more com- 
plex, more sinister, perhaps, than any he had ever 
come in contact with before. 

Had it been like any of the other cases he had 
watched the blind man solve while others stood help- 
lessly by, Thames knew that Colton would have traced 
the girl himself, trusting to his extraordinary powers 
of mental visualization and elimination to find un- 
aided the end of the tangled thread that led to the 
center of the maze. Interesting crime puzzles were 
the blind man's one great pleasure in life, and a pecul- 
iar vanity of his nature made him handle every pos- 
sible end of a case alone. 

Sydney Thames, after that first nervous glance 
toward the bearded man, kept his eyes on the girl 
and her every movement. Her back was toward him, 
so that he could watch unobserved. Under the broad 
velvet rim of her Gainsborough hat, more striking be- 
cause it was the only one in the restaurant, and 
plainly worn because the girl cared more for be- 
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comingness than ephemeral style, Sydney Thames saw 
the white curve of neck and the shell-pink ear lobes 
that peeped from beneath the great coils of burnished 
gold hair. Her evening wrap had fallen from one 
white shoulder, showing her left arm. The right arm 
and hand were hidden under the folds of her wrap. 

She had pushed back her chair a trifle when the 
glass had broken and the wine spilled on the cloth. 
Her waiter had disappeared, and the captain wai^ 
busy at another table. The girl turned her head im- 
patiently, and Sydney Thames saw her profile; Gre- 
cian, the face of a young goddess, as clear cut as a 
cameo. The blind man's secretary, who deified all 
women, drew in his breath sharply. She was beauti- 
ful, wonderfully beautiful ! 

What could a girl like that have to do with a mur- 
der? Why had Colton watched her? What sig- 
nificant message had the stem of the wineglass given 
the wonderful brain of the blind man? Sydney 
Thames did not know. He had no means of know- 
ing. The same question flashed to his mind that had 
occurred to the waiting captain minutes before. 
What was she doing in a Broadway restaurant unes- 
corted? Where was her escort? Was he the one 
Thornley Colton hoped to find by watching the girl? 
No. The problemist's instructions had been specific. 
He was interested only in the girl. 

The waiting captain finally turned. He saw the 
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broken glass, the stained cloth, and hurried to the 
table. Sydney saw him begin to remove the pieces 
of glass. He saw her imperious gesture demanding 
her check. The captain asked a question, plainly 
to ascertain the amount of her check, because the 
waiter who served her had gone. She told him, and 
paid with a bill from a silver-mesh purse. Without 
waiting for change or assistance with her wrap, she 
rose. A shrug of her shoulder and a sweep of a left 
arm put the wrap into place with no sign of the hid- 
den right arm or hand. 

Sydney Thames hurriedly pulled out a bill as he 
watched the girl start toward the door. Even across 
the room he could see that her wrap brushed the cloth 
of her table to keep as far away from the bearded 
man as the narrow table aisle permitted. He could 
see, because he was looking for it, a shudder shake 
her body as she passed. So she knew that the man 
was dead ! How did she know that? Thames under- 
stood that Colton, if he had spoken at all, had pitched 
his voice so low that there was no possibility of any 
one hearing his words but the manager, who had sum- 
moned him to investigate. He could see that the 
other diners were casting uneasy, apprehensive 
glances toward the table, and he realized that they 
knew something was wrong. But there was none of 
the fear, the evident repulsion that the girl had shown 
in the brief instant she had passed the table. She 
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knew that the man was dead, and that he had been 
murdered ! 

Sydney Thames got his hat and coat and left the 
main entrance of the hotel a few feet behind the girl. 
On the sidewalk she stopped and glanced swiftly from 
right to left. One of the uniformed men Captain 
McMann had stationed at all entrances of the hotel 
moved near her as he shooed away a small group of 
loungers the sight of his blue uniform had attracted. 
The girl shrank back into a knot of men standing 
beside the main entrance. A low-toned, leering salu- 
tation drove away the momentary panic, and she 
started for the curb. The cab starter held open the 
door of a taxi', and she entered. It was her left 
hand she put out to touch the door. 

Sydney Thames' eyes swept the line of waiting 
taxi's and automobiles, and located Colton's long, 
black car, with the alert Michael at the wheel. He 
hurried down along the curb line. The stolid chauf- 
feur looked surprised when he saw Sydney alone ; but 
understanding quickly replaced the surprise when 
Sydney gave his order : 

" Follow that first taxi' that is just pulling out." 

Expertly Michael swung his car away from the 
curb. Sydney Thames lay back in the cushions. 
Michael could be trusted to carry out instructions. 
He had trailed cars many times for the blind man in 
every section of the city. 
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Straight down Broadway to Thirty-third the taxi 
went, then it turned toward Fifth Avenue. Evi- 
dently there was no thought or fear of pursuit in the 
girl's mind, for her Cat came to a stop before the 
Thirty-third Street entrance of the Waldorf. A 
plain trail, thought Sydney, and he was disappointed. 
Michael made no attempt to stop his machine until he 
had rounded the corner into the avenue, then he 
turned in his seat to speak. 

" 'Tis more than likely she came here to get away 
from any one foUerin' her,'* observed the wise chauf- 
feur. 

" 'Tis the best place in the city fer that. Like 
as not she will go through the lobby an' get an- 
other car that'll be waiting in the court at the other 
side. They have done that before on Mr. Colton 
and meself." 

"All right, Michael." Sydney Thames was per- 
fectly willing to take tips from the more experienced 
chauffeur. 

The car turned the comer, went around Fifth 
Avenue, and stopped a short distance from Astor 
Court. Michael swung round in his seat, as though 
Sydney had given an order, but it was he who spoke : 
** Sit back in the cushions as though you cared fep 
nothin'. I will watch fer her in the mirror-scope, 
which I can do easylike, and widout turnin' me head.'* 
He swung the arm of his mirror at the proper angle, 
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4^ and Sydney Thames, appreciating the suggestion, 
obeyed literally. 

« 

It was fully fifteen minutes before the low hum of 
the gears sounded as the black car moved silently 
from the curb. Sydney saw that they were following 
a low-hung, single-seated car of the racing type. 
The big hat of the girl was unmistakable. The man 
beside her, driving, was hunched low over his wheel. 

Down the avenue to Madison Square, with wise 
Michael keeping well in the rear, the two cars sped. 
Then the low-hung machine turned east, turned again, 
down Third Avenue, under the clank and clatter of 
the L trains ; down past Chatham Square and China- 
town. Then the car they were trailing swung 
sharply into a diagonal street. Sydney caught a 
glimpse of a street sign as they passed, and read the 
name of Roosevelt. The big machine crawled along 
the narrow, dirty street, more than a block behind 
the smaller car. Another comer was turned. An- 
other. The streets, narrow, dark, seemed to twist 
like snakes. It was an absolutely new district to 
Thames. Warehouses, tenements that defied every 
article in every building code that ever passed a board 
of aldermen or legislature, cluttered sidewalks, dirty 
gutters, lights few and far between, and in the dis- 
tance the rattle and clang of the L trains and below 
the gongs of the bridge cars. At a street corner, 
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narrower than any of the others, Michael stopped the 
big car. 

" 'Tis in the Peck Slip district we are. You had 
better walk, now. There is nothin' but Roosians 
down here, and two cars in the street is like to bring 
them out. The other car will have to go slow, an' 
you will have no trouble f ollerin'." 

" Thank you, Michael." Sydney stepped to the 
sidewalk. ** Go back to the hotel and get Mr. Col- 
ton. I can find my way to the bridge, all right, and 
I'U take an L train uptown." 

" 'Tis a bad place at this time of night," observed 
Michael dubiously. 

" Every one's in bed by this time," laughed Syd- 
ney; and, with a wave of his hand, he started down 
the dark street in the direction the other car had 
taken. At the corner, he drew back into the shadow 
of a ramshackle building with scrawly Russian char- 
acters on the window and dirty, fly-blown piles of 
canned goods behind the dusty panes. Michael had 
stopped just in time. The other machine had halted, 
and the girl was stepping down to the sidewalk. He 
saw the driver put his hand on her shoulder, as 
though he was encouraging her to do something she 
feared. Suddenly she lifted her head in a pretty, sig- 
nificant gesture, and her left arm went around the 
driver's neck. Always her left arm, thought Sydney. 
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What was the trouble with the right one? The 
driver patted her on the shoulder once more, a low- 
voiced word or two, and the girl started down the 
street alone. Sydney drew farther back in the 
shadow as the car backed along the curb to the cor- 
ner. It turned, and crawled slowly past his hiding 
place out of the street. He tried to see the driver's 
face, but it was covered with big, masklike automo- 
bile goggles. 

Keeping in the shadow of the buildings noiselessly, 
Sydney slid along in the wake of the girl. In the 
stillness of the deserted street every sound seemed 
magnified, intensified. He could hear the pounding 
of his own heart, and his footsteps sounded, to his 
highly strung nerves, like the clank of horses' hoofs 
on cobbles. He could imagine the feelings of the 
delicate girl as she made her way alone through the 
street, where every house was a hive of bewhiskered, 
ill-smelling foreigners, who would come swarming out 
at the least sign of anything unusual. But she went 
resolutely ahead, never once turning to look back. 

Half-way down the block she walked nearer the 
houses, and Sydney saw that she was looking for 
some number or sign. She stopped before one with 
brownstone steps, a relic of the days when aristocracy 
had reigned, and powdered, bewigged women and men 
had walked the rutted dirt road of old New York. 
But now the building was wedged between a tottery 
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wooden warehouse and a tumble-down structure, out- 
side of which a great, rusty anchor and huge pile 
of chain proclaimed the owner's business. The girl 
hesitated a moment, squared her shoulders, and hur- 
ried up the steps as though she was afraid her cour- 
age would desert her before she reached the top. 
She put her hand on the door handle and turned it. 
The door opened creakingly, and she entered. 

For several minutes Sydney Thames crouched in 
the shadows, staring at the house. The unexpected- 
ness of the girl's action had stunned him. He had 
thought of every possibility but her ready entrance. 
He had seen fear in her manner as she paused at 
the bottom of the steps. Yet she had gone into the 
dark house as though she belonged there. Why 
should a girl like that be in such a section of the city 
at such an hour? 

Taking advantage of the shadows, he crept nearer 
the grim-looking house sandwiched between its grim- 
mer-looking mates. There was not a light. He 
could see the end windows, thick with years' accu- 
mulation of dust and dirt. One heavy green shut- 
ter hung by a single hinge. An empty house, cer- 
tainly. Yet the front door had been open and the 
girl had entered. Fifteen minutes passed, a half 
hour, three-quarters. The noise of the bridge cars 
sounded in Sydney's ears. On a street far over, a 
milk wagon clattered over the uneven street pavings. 
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But the girl did not reappear. Sydney Thames' 
brain conjured up all sorts of terrible possibilities 
as he crouched in the darkness of the shadows. 
Where was the driver of the car who had left her? 
Why had she shown such fear at the bottom of the 
steps, then entered the house so boldly and without 
knocking? What kind of a place was it? 

Sydney Thames went forward carefully. Colton 
had told him to find out where the girl went. He 
would ! The big pile of rusty chain threw a mantle 
of blackness over the stone steps. He ascended 
them carefully; but there was no sound, nor a 
chink of light. He saw a heavy brass knocker on 
the green-painted, unpaneled door. A battered brass 
sign, slightly askew, showed outlines dimly in the 
lesser shadows of the house front. He bent forward 
to make out the letters in the darkness, but could 
not. He put his fingers up to feel the first letter, 
deeply bitten into the metal. As the blind man 
would have read, so Sydney Thames spelled it out 
slowly, and when the last letter on the dull brass sign 
told him the words, his sharp indrawn breath sounded 
hissingly in the silence. His fingers had read : 

SILVER SANDALS, 

CLAIEVOYANT. 

The shooting of a heavy bolt behind the wooden 
door grated on his ears. He heard the first creak 
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of the hinges before he had a chance to move. The 
door swung open, and, standing before him, terrible, 
more sinister than ever against the heavy black of 
the waU hangings, was the woman of the restaurant ; 
the woman whose face was seared with years un- 
countable. The lighted candle she held over her 
head accentuated her age with its garish, flickering 
light. She peered out into the darkness, and the 
lined face contorted with passion. A queer, parrot- 
like cry issued from the withered lips, repeated 
shrilly as he stared dully. She opened the door 
wider. He wanted to get away, to dash down the 
steps and run, run, but something seemed to hold 
him there before her. Again came that curious sound 
from her lips, eerie, unhuman; but in it was com- 
mand. 

Then Sydney Thames understood. The woman 
who stood before him with one silver sandal show- 
ing under the hem of her black satin dress was deaf 
and dumb — a mute ! 
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CHAPTER V 

THE HOUSE OF MYSTEBY 

THORNLEY COLTON'S slim fingers unwound 
the alcohol-soaked bandage that covered his 
sightless eyes and forehead, saturated it again from 
the bottle at his elbow, and carefully replaced it. 
For five hours the blind man had sat in his chair be- 
fore the oak desk in the library of the old-fashioned 
uptown house, his mind visualizing each separate 
piece of the new crime puzzle; arranging, rearrang- 
ing, spending an hour over a piece that seemed to 
fit, only to cast it aside finally because it was wrong. 
At times the skein seemed straightened, the end ap- 
peared plainly in sight. Then some new tangle came 
to snarl the whole thing once more. 

The blind man touched the face of the crystal- 
less watch in his pocket. It was seven-thirty. In 
the five hours after his return from the hotel. Col- 
ton's only movement had been to change the head 
bandage, which relieved the splitting headache too 
many hours of light always caused. There had been 
no sleep; nor would there be, until the building up 

and tearing down that was going on in his mind re- 
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suited in some definite point of starting. His fingers 
touched two of the buttons in a row on the flat-topped 
desk. 

Light, running footsteps sounded in the hall as 
the Fee — red-haired, freckle-faced boy, with the 
slightly twisted nose, who had become a member of 
the Colton household as the only fee in a particu- 
larly baffling murder case, hurried in answer to the 
summons. 

The boy made his way into the darkened library 
without hesitation; for he knew every step of the 
house, and his hours were spent figuring steps for 
the blind man so that he could be as valuable an ally 
as Sydney Thames. In the center of the floor he 
waited patiently for Colton to speak. 

" Pve just called the car. Shrimp," Thornley said. 
** Tell Michael I want to see him when it arrives." 

"Yes, sir." The boy hesitated a moment, then 
asked his question: "Yuh ain't heard nothin' of 
Sydney yet, Mister Colton ? " 

" No, Shrimp." 

The boy's feet shifted on the rug, as he hesitated 
again before the next question : " Yuh don't suppose 
he got black-jacked, or nothin'? " he finally ventured, 
remembering his own experience with certain ruth- 
less men. 

" I think not. Shrimp. The principals in this case 
are a very different sort of people." 
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" Gee, I hope so ! " The boy darted out, then, to 
obey the order. 

Michael's brief story of the district in which he 
had left Sydney Thames had overthrown a complete 
theory; necessitated a whole new structure in place 
of the one that had toppled in the Peck Slip sec- 
tion of the city. Colton had come directly from the 
hotel to wait for the return of his secretary. As 
the hours went by, and Thames did not return, Col- 
ton realized that he had gone further than his in- 
structions warranted. The blind man had expected 
the trail would be an easy one, ending at a hotel 
or private house in one of the better sections of 
the city. But the dark, dirty part of the old city 
near the river upset everything. Thomley Col- 
ton's intuitive reasoning, which the years of visual- 
izing and projecting, made necessary by his lack 
of eyes, had made almost superhuman, seemed wholly 
at a loss to understand this new turn of events. 
There could be no police search started for the miss- 
ing secretary. Captain McMann's attitude had put 
the blind man on his mettle. He would find Sydney 
alone. He must find him, for the secretary was the 
only eyes he had used in years. And this was ap- 
parently a case where eyes would be essential. So 
the blind man sat quietly in his chair, planning, figur- 
ing. 

The sound of the chauffeur's approaching foot- 
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steps came to the problemist's super-keen ears, and 
he snapped on a light so that Michael could find a 
chair. 

" Ain't no word yet, sorr? " Michael spoke with 
the familiarity of long service and years of confidence 
as he seated himself. 

"No." Colton snapped off the light again. 

" I tol' him it were a bad distric', sorr." 

Colton dismissed the apologetic words with a nod, 
and went right to the heart of things : " The girl 
left the public taxi' at the Thirty-third Street en- 
trance of the Waldorf, walked through, and took an- 
other car that was waiting? " 

" Yes, sorr. A runabout wid a racer body. I 
didn't wait fer it to come out after leavin' the girl. 
'Twould be suspiciouslike." 

" Did you see the number? " 

"Yes, sorr. I've been too long here to miss a 
thing like that." Michael gave it with a distinct air 
of triumph. 

" Fine work ! " declared Colton appreciatively, and 
he reached for the desk 'phone. *^ Bureau of auto- 
mobile licenses," was what he asked for, and he got 
the State secretary finally. A question, a wait, then 
a thank you. u ^ 

"Them numbers is great things," observed the 
chauffeur, as he heard the receiver click back into 
place. " They makes it easy." 
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^* Not very, Michael, not very." Colton spoke 
quietly, but if it had not been for the darkness of 
the room the Irish chauffeur would have seen the 
grim tenseness of the blind man's lips. *' The num- 
ber on that machine is the one allotted to the per- 
sonal car of the district attorney of New York ! " 

" The devil it is ! *' Michael's chair fell over as 
surprise jerked him to his feet. "What would he 
be doin' in the case — an' gettin' away a girl that 
did have a hand in kiUin' the old boy at the Hotel 
Beaumonde? " 

"Where did you get that idea?" asked Colton 
sharply. " Have the papers got her connected with 
the dead man? " 

" No, sorr." Michael hastily disabused the blind 
man's mind of any such impression. " The momin' 
papers have but a bit, 'twas too late fer them. They 
know nothin' of who the man was nor the! woman 
wid him. They couldn't even seem to find out how 
he got into the hotel. As fer the girl, she was not 
even writ about. But Sydney follerin' of her, an' 

you at the hotel ^" Michael knew that his own 

astuteness wajs obvious. 

" Um ! " Colton's fingers played a devil's tattoo 
on the desk for several seconds. ** So they don't 
know how he got from the sidewalk to the dining-i 
room entrance?" The words seemed a low-toned, 
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musing question. "I didn't think they would, 
Michael ; I didn't think they would." 

"What's that, sorr?" The chair Michael had 
righted as he talked, creaked as he leaned forward. 

The drumming fingers stopped. "You can take 
me to where you left Sydney? " the problemist asked. 

" Sure, sorr. 'Twas old Cath'rine Street, or there- 
abouts." 

" All right." Colton snapped on the light so that 
Michael, unaccustomed to the darkened rooms of the 
blind man's house, could find his way out. 

As soon as the chauffeur had gone, the light went 
out again, and Colton's fingers unwound the wet 
bandage from his sightless eyes and put in its place 
the tortoise-rimmed spectacles of smoked glass that 
protected the tender eyeballs from the glare of all 
light. A touch of a button brought the Fee with 
suspicious dispatch. 

" Yes, sir, Mr. Colton? " There was an eagerness 
in the boy's voice that told plainly Shrimp hadn't 
been out of ear-shot. 

" Hat, coat, and stick. Shrimp ! " 

**Yes, sir, here they are. Mister Colton." The 
boy held them out. "We're goin' t' find Sydney, 
ain't we? " 

" We're going to try, Shrimp." Colton took the 
things smilingly. He knew that the boy, whose one 
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ambition in life was to help the blind man solve his 
crime puzzles, had been listening to every word. He 
knew, too, that every nerve in Shrimp's body tingled 
with the prospect of having an active part in one of 
the cases on which the blind man was working. 

The car was at the door, and within two minuteS' 
Shrimp and the blind man were on their way to the 
starting place of the long trail. Michael went across 
the city to Third Avenue, and followed the same 
route he had taken the night before, when the low- 
hung car had taken the girl down into one of the 
darkest, most narrow-stretched, least-known parts of 
the big city. The boy's alert mind was teeming with 
a hundred unasked questions; a thousand possibil- 
ities ; a million pictures of what the blind man would 
do and could do. To the boy there was nothing 
impossible, nothing too diiScult, no case too complex, 
for the master mind of the man he worshiped. But 
he was silent, knowing that the blind man wanted 
silence. 

Michael drove the big car slowly through the 
twisting streets, stopping at the narrow corner 
where Sydney Thames had alighted early the same 
morning. The chauffeur turned in his seat. 
" Down this street, to the first turn on the left," he 
said. 

Colton nodded, and scowled as his ears told him 
of the small group of staring urchins who crowded 
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around the car. Shrimp, visibly swelled with vested 
authority, curtly ordered them aside as he- stepped 
out of the machine and held the door for the blind 
man to alight. 

" Wait," said the problemist to the chauffeur, and, 
with the touch of the boy's sleeve against his arm, 
he walked through the crowd and started down the 
sidewalk, perfectly conscious of the staring eyes of 
bearded men and kerchief-hooded women from door- 
ways and curb. 

A blear-eyed man sidled from a dingy hallway. 

"Guidechu t' Silver Sandals, sir?" he wheedled 
huskily. "Do it fer a quarter. Wonder, Silver 
Sandals is. Past, present, and fucher. Love, busi- 
ness, an' domestic troubles. Investments, lucky 
days, an' women. First name, hor'scope, picher of 
yer wife. Spir't control, hyp'tism, an' mind-readin'. 
Slate-writin', cab'net mystery, an' wishin' charms. 
One dollar, two dollars, an' five. Can't make a mis- 
take, or your money back. Best fortune-teller in 
the world. On'y def-and-dumb cla'r'v'ynt in Amer- 
ica. Guiddechu, sir, a quarter ! " 

The words came rapidly, in a husky singsong, as 
the blear-eyed man shuffled along beside them. 

" All right," nodded Colton, but the words of the 
guide had put a dozen new kinks in the snarl the 
blind man was trying to straighten. There was no 
doubt of the fact that at least some of his bleari- 
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ness of eyes had been caused by the quarters this 
professional had got for guiding well-dressed peo- 
ple to the house of the clairvoyant. His patter had 
been too glib, too well learned to be new, and his 
voice had the whisky huskiness of the hard drinker. 

A common fortune-teller in such a district! Col- 
ton's mind picture of the woman who had guided 
the bearded man to his table in the restaurant had 
been entirely different. But she was evidently well 
known. There was no question that the woman of 
the night before and the clairvoyant of the blear- 
eyed guide were the same. The girl of the burnished- 
gold hair would have had no other reason for vis- 
iting this part of New York. Sydney had disap- 
peared here. And there wasn't one chance in ten 
thousand of two women who wore silver sandals being 
connected with the case. 

"Silver Sandals is quite old, isn't she?" Cql- 
ton asked the question in the tone of nervous an- 
ticipation that a seeker of a new experience in a 
strange section of the city would use, and his hanids 
fumbled around the guide's arm and hand with the 
nervousness of a stranger in the section. 

"She's a thousand if she's a day!" declared the 
guide positively, figuring that the tone of the blind 
man was worth at least an extra quarter, and de- 
termining to give full value. ^* I been in this sec- 
tion twenty years^ an' she was herd when I came« 
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Folks said she'd always been here. She's got a crow 
what talks fer her that's older'n she is. Says it's 
a carnation of some 'Gyptian ram. I don't know 
how she figgers a crow bein' a flower an' a goat, but 
then I don't figger nothin' she docs ! " 

Colton understood that the woman had impressed 
the guide, and probably others, with the fact that 
her crow was a reincarnation of a Rameses. A trick 
of the charlatan to impress the gullible! But why 
the pretended deafness and dumbness? Colton, who 
prided himself that his ears could not be tricked, 
had declared it was the woman who had spoken in the 
restaurant the night before. He could not be mis- 
taken! 

" It must be quite difficult for a deaf-and-dumb 
person to be a clairvoyant," remarked the blind man. 

" Not fer her ! " There was no doubt that the 
guide was profoundly impressed. Colton's super- 
keen ears told him that there was no hypocrisy in 
the blear-eyed man's statement. He spoke as a man 
who would stake his life on his statements. " She 
kin tell what you say by lookin' at yer lips. You 
needn't make a bit of noise, if you don't want to, 
on'y move yer lips like you was talkin', and she 
gets everything. Some of the swells as comes to her 
does that so's there'll be no chance of any one hear- 
ing what they has to say. An' she couldn't hear a 
house fall down. That's right! One fell down 
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'cross the street, an' she never knew It till I toP her. 
She just makes a sorter squealin' noise in her throat. 
Nobody 'round here ever heard her say a word, an' I 
know people as knew her fifty years ago." 

" Strange I never heard of her until a friend told 
me a few days ago," Colton said casually. 

** Ye'r' lucky," confided the guide. " Ain't many 
people hear of her. She ain't the kind that reads 
yer hand fer a quarter. On'y swells is what she 
handles. Chee, some of the people that come! 
Women with diamonds enough to make the bridge 
cables stretch when they go over. An' men ! Hon- 
est, mister, if I tol' you some of the guys come to 
find out things from Silver Sandals you'd call me a 
double-barreled liar, with a tied tail. I'm the on'y 
one ever dares guide new ones. These Roosians is 
scared t' death to go near her house. Not that I 
blame 'em, either." 

"Perhaps you know my friend?" suggested Col- 
ton. " You couldn't mistake his heavy, brown beard 
streaked with gray." 

" Him ! " The blear-eyed man stopped dead in his 
tracks. ** Him ! " he repeated in a tone of dull won- 
der. Then suspicion came to his voice. " He ain't 
yer friend. Yer kiddin' me ! " 

" Not at all ! " protested Colton. ** His name is 
Johnson; he's a lawyer." 
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" Oh! " The guide started agam. " No, I don't 
know him** 

" Some one who looks like him, eh? " 

" Nope ! " declared blear-eye positively. " I 
don't know nobody that looks like that. The feller 
you described am*t nobody. He's just one of her 
controls." 

** Controls?" 

" Yep. One of the spir'ts she brings outta a cabi- 
net. She's got two. One's a girl with red hair. 
She's Golden Locks. The guy's name is The 
Prophet. Him an' the crow is the prof sizers. They 
tell you what to do when the girl ye'r' strong fer 
ain't strong fer you. See ! " 

" Strange combination," mused the blind man. 
The feeler had brought more information than he had 
even hoped for. So the girl and the dead man who 
had^ been at the table in the restaurant and the 
woman with the face of terrible age had been to- 
gether in the house toward which they were going. 
The blear-eyed guide had seen them. They must be 
well known in the district ; biit only as " controls " 
of the charlatan. Who were they? Who was the 
woman; the director, the controlling mind? Why 
should she have buried herself here in this part of the 
city? She was no common fortune-teller, dependent 
on the tricks of the trade to bring her dollars. 
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Why the dead man in the restaurant? Why the 
girl whose hand had broken the stem of her wine- 
glass? 

" Here's the place ! '' The blear-eyed man 
stopped before the brownstone steps between the 
rusty iron rails. The windows, with their shutters 
hanging awry, still gaped emptily. "I'll ring the 
bell fer you." 

He started up the steps; then the unaccustomed 
sound of an automobile horn in the street caused him 
to turn. 

The silent Shrimp turned, too. He saw the car, 
and he spoke for the first time, in a tense whisper : 

" It's a runabout, with a racer body, Mr. Colton." 

The guide almost stumbled as he jumped down the 
steps to the side of the blind man. ** Gimme my 
quarter," he demanded. "Me wife's callin' me. 
Gimme it, quick. I gotta get ! " 

** Is this the place? " There was suspicion in the 
blind man's tone; though he knew the guide had led 
him right. He knew, too, that the sudden fear had 
been inspired by the coming automobile, a car like 
the one Michael had followed the night before. 

** You damn' piker ! " snarled the blear-eyed man. 
** I hope you get pinched ! " He turned on his heel 
and darted away, a string of oaths trailing behind 
him as he disappeared into a dark alley. 

The low, black car drew up to the curb. 
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" Good-moming, Mr. Colton!" greeted a hearty 
voice from the car. ** What are you doing in this 
section of the city? " 

** Just exploring," answered the blind man quietly, 
but there was a big question in his mind that de- 
manded answer. 

The voice of the man in the runabout car was the 
voice of the district attorney of New York City ! 



CHAPTER VI 

ANOTHER VICTIM 

IT seemed minutes that Sydney Thames' eyes 
were held by the strange eyes of the woman who 
stood in the doorway of the house with the dark, 
cobwebby windows and hanging shutters. It was 
only seconds, probably; minute-long seconds of 
silence. There was no repetition of the strange, 
eerie throat sound of command; nothing but the 
coal-black eyes that never wavered. Sydney took 
a step forward. He did not know why. There was 
no reason why he should have taken that step; no 
reason why he should have taken the next. No rea- 
son on earth but the woman, who was slowly backing 
before him ; the woman with the coal-black eyes. 

He heard the door close behind him creakingly as 
one sandaled foot of the woman pushed it shut. 
There was no movement of the eyes that held his ; no 
movement of the flickering candle she held over her 
head. Behind the woman, on both sides of her, were 
hangings of dusty black velvet over which weird, 

cabalistic figures ran riot ; signs of the zodiac, f reak- 
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ish figures of animals out of all anatomical propor- 
tion, suns, moons, stars. All were of silver, the 
burnished metal that showed in the stiffness of the 
thick velvet. 

The woman's back bent in a curtsy, both arms 
swept wide, and the candle in its silver holder flick- 
ered above her head, where her hand had left it! 
Sydney Thames knew it was a trick of a hanging 
wire. He knew it was all trick ; the velvet hangings 
with the silver designs to impress the impressionable ; 
the silver sandals; the tomblike silence; the garish 
light of the single candle that accentuated the weird- 
ness of it all. All a trick! Yes! All but the un- 
wavering, unyielding eyes in the unfathomable depths 
of which seemed to lurk the wisdom of centuries dead 
and gone. 

The arms swept together, the palms met in a 
sharp, pistollike slap in the silence of the hall. A 
swift, darting shadow enshrouded the flickering light 
for an instant, and a crow, black, monstrous, thing 
of evil, perched on the outstretched right arm. 

"What is it, sir? Your business at this hour?" 

The rasping questions came from the bird on the 
woman's arm! This last, uncanny detail in the 
whole uncanny picture stirred the latent superstition 
in Sydney Thames despite himself. He shot a glance 
over his shoulder toward the door through which he 
had entered. But behind him, as in the front^ the 
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heavy velvet hangings covered everything. The 
door was hidden. 

"Your wishes, sir? Your wishes?'' 

In the scratchy, grating voice of the bird there 
was impatience. 

What did he want?/ What could he say? That 
he had followed the girl? That he wanted to find 
out about the murdered man at the restaurant? 
That he wanted to know why the woman of the silver 
sandals had drunk her toast to the man with whom 
she had sat at the table? Why the man was killed? 
Who was he? Who was she? Who was the girl he 
had seen enter the house a few minutes before? 

These were the questions that flashed through the 
mind of Thomley Colton's secretary as he stood 
there. They were the questions he wanted answered. 
Those were the things he wanted explained. But 
he could not ask them. The woman before him must 
not suspect any connection with the murder at the 
hotel. But even as that thought came, Sydney 
Thames knew — knew — that the coal-black eyes of 
the woman that seemed to read his very soul must 
understand his visit and its reason. He could not 
lie! 

"The murder at the hotel!" He blurted the 
words, and cursed inwardly because there was a 
tremor in his voice that all mental striving had not 
been able to keep out. " The murder at the hotel," 
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he repeated inanely. He knew it was inane, foolish, 
but the words seemed to come before he could hold 
them back. He realized that he had probably 
spoiled everything ; that he had failed at the first re- 
sponsible part Thomley Colton had ever given him. 
But the blind man was far away ; the coal-black eyes 
were very near. 

** There was no murder.'* Again the metallic 
voice of the crow answered, as a parrot would have 
answered ; repeating a thing it had learned by rote. 
The woman did not move a muscle, her arms remained 
outstretched at her sides, there was no expression 
on the wrinkled face. She stood like a statue against 
her background of black, her arm a perch for the 
crow who spoke because she was deaf and dumb. 

** The bearded man at the restaurant — the dead 
man there ! '' Sydney's words were puerile, and he 
knew it, but some separate consciousness seemed 
speaking while another part of him stood aloof, xin- 
able to combat the thing that was leading him to say 
words he did not want to say. 

"The Prophet?'' rasped the crow. "The 
Prophet? You want to speak with the Prophet? 
He knows all things, sees all things, tells all things 
that you wish to know. Come ! " 

Again came the shadow across the suspended 
candle, as the crow left the woman's arm. Its wings 
flapped softly against the black velvet. Its bill 
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pecked at the hangings a moment, and they swung 
back, revealing a door. The woman's arm moved 
upward, she seemed to pluck the candlestick from the 
air, and with a movement of her eyes she commanded 
Sydney Thames to follow her. 

The moment the eyes of the woman turned from 
his, Sydney Thames shook off the spell of them. He 
was himself again. But there was no turning back 
now. He would see all there was to be seen, hear all 
there was to hear. There was no thought in his 
mind of danger. The hanging candle, the crow, the 
cord he saw that had released the swinging velvet 
curtain over the door, were all parts of the char- 
latan's stage setting. A fortune-teller, a clairvoy- 
ant. He could take care of himself, and he would 
have even more information than Thornley Colton 
expected. He had failed in the first part. He 
would more than make up for it now. So he followed 
her. 

The room they entered was but a counterpart of 
the hall on a larger scale. The same velvet wall 
covering with the strange silver figures was there. 
A stuffed owl perched on a big cabinet in a corner. 
A skull gaped grinningly from a black wooden table 
in the center of the floor. Silver scarabs spread 
their wings over the black wooden chairs. A typi- 
cal clairyoyant's room, thought Sydney, and a cyni- 
cal smile came to his face for an instant. He had 
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seen them before. Did the woman hope to impress 
him with such tawdry fake? Did she think to 
frighten him with her spirit manifestations? That 
was the old, old game. The Prophet ! Bah ! 

He pretended semi-hypnosis as he seated himself 
in the chair which a motion of the woman's arm indi- 
cated. She sat facing him in another chair, beside 
the black table. He met her eyes fairly, but every 
part of him was fighting against them now. The 
surprise at seeing the woman in the doorway when he 
stood on the brownstone steps had taken him off his 
guard, and he had obeyed the commands of her eyes 
before he had had a chance to recover himself. Now 
he and she were starting equal. But the coal-black 
eyes seemed to make no fight for the mastery of 
Sydney's mind. They flashed their glances on all 
sides of the room, following the flight of the black 
crow as it slowly circled the walls ; following the bird 
till it alighted on the skull on the table beside her. 
She was neglecting no detail of the stage setting, 
Sydney told himself. 

But a shiver went down his spine as he watched 
the crow. It flapped its wings ; it cawed raucously, 
once, twice. Then it slowly turned to face the 
woman. 

" Sleep, Silver Sandals ! " came its sharp voice. 
" Sleep, Silver Sandals. Command the Prophet to 
appear. The young man before you wishes speech 
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with him. It is I who command you; I, the vested 
spirit of the great Rameses. You, who can hear no 
human voice or earthly sound know what I say, be- 
cause I speak from another world. Obey ! Obey ! '' 

The remarkable eyes of the woman closed, the head 
with its white hair and wrinkled face nodded back 
and forth slowly in time with the solemn, metallic 
voice of the bird. Sydney Thames knew it was the 
old trance-medium trick. There would probably be 
mysterious rappings produced by mechanical means ; 
perhaps the slate-writing hoax. But the single 
candle, the old, old woman with her silver sandals and 
black satin dress, and the crow were uncannily im- 
pressive. With the closed eyes, the age-lined face of 
the woman seemed softer, the repellent expression 
melted into peace, repose. The regular breathing 
was that of a little child. It was impressive, but 
Sydney refused to be impressed. Colton had ex- 
plained to him all the tricks of the spiritualist char- 
latan: the magnetic rappers, the thin wires that 
tilted tables, the false black cardboard on which the 
slate writing was written, the tricks of lights that 
produced diaphanous spirits with Indian names. 
This would be the same, despite the elaborate stage 
settings. 

Around the cabinet in the comer came a ghostly 
glow, whitely phosphorescent. Slowly the black vel- 
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vet curtains parted. Sydney Thames' chair pushed 
back as his whole body jumped; his breath choked in 
his throat* Standing before him in the light, head 
held high, bright eyes staring straight ahead, was 
the bearded man of the restaurant; the dead man 
he had left sitting at the table ! 

There was no doubt of it — no doubt of the bushy 
brown bread streaked with gray that almost met the 
eyes and covered half the vest. There was no doubt 
of the clothes, cut according to the fashion of half 
a century past. The bearded man took a step. 
Another. There were no supporting arms now, but 
the leg lifting was that of an automaton, jerkily me- 
chanical, as had been the gait of the man he had 
watched enter the dining-room an hour before. The 
man was coming toward him. Sydney Thames sat 
rigid in his chair. There was but one thought in the 
mind of Colton's secretary then: to get away. But 
his muscles refused to obey the dictates of his brain. 

It wasn't a trick of the lights. It wasn't a trick 
of anything. The man was there. He was before 
him. He was flesh and blood ; alive ! Yet the blind 
man had told him the man he now saw was dead — 
murdered ! The arms that were now bent at the el- 
bows and held away from the body, as though in- 
visible hands were aiding the paralytic steps, had 
rested on the restaurant table, one hand loosely 
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around the stem of the filled wineglass, the other 
palm down on the cloth, when Thames had last seen 
them. 

Each halting step of the man brought him nearer 
Sydney. Each inch Sydney Thames moved back 
his chair seemed to take all the strength from his 
body. An arm of the bearded man straightened out 
slowly, the hand rested on Sydney's black hair. A 
chill shook Thames' body, but he did not move; he 
did not even look up. 

" You wish the aid of the Prophet? " The words, 
solemn, spoken slowly, came in the heavy voice of the 
man who stood over him. 

"The Prophet wishes to aid you. Speak!" 
There was the same solemnity in the resonant words, 
but in the tone seemed kindliness; just a hint of 
gentle command. Sydney Thames felt the hand 
resting lightly on his head ; about the man who stood 
over him seemed to hover the scent of some subtle 
Oriental perfume, as of incense burning. But there 
was no brazier, no smoke, and there had been no 
smell until the man's hand had touched his head. 
The woman in her black chair swayed back and forth, 
her eyes closed, her withered lips curved in a smile. 
From the skull top the crow blinked at him wisely. 

Every bit of will Sydney Thames possessed fought 
back the fear, the superstitious awe, that was in him. 
His fist clenched at his sides; his jaw set — then re- 
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laxed as he asked his blunt question, the only question 
that would come to his atrophied brain : 

" Why were you at the restaurant — dead? " 

In type, the question sounds silly; but there was 
nothing silly in it to Sydney Thames as he felt the 
hand of the bearded man on his head, as he saw the 
woman before him who was apparently sleeping, as 
the black crow blinked at him from its perch. 

" I was not dead — I slept." The kindly note 
was still in the heavy voice. 

"But why did you choose such a place to — 
sleep?" Sydney Thames asked the question dog- 
gedly. The strangeness of the thing was making 
him forget the superstitious awe. Somehow he 
wanted to smile at the grimness of it — of asking a 
man he had last seen dead the whys and wherefores 
of it all. Surely no one had ever had such an op- 
portunity before! 

" Because there was feasting and merrymaking. 
Death should always come to the banquet board to 
remind the living that the body is but an ephemeral 
wraith inclosing the restless spirit." 

" The old Egyptian idea of the mummy at the 
feasting board?" asked Sydney. His only feeling 
now was one of curiosity to see how far he could 
go. He forgot the sleeping woman, the crow, the 
single candle in the velvet-hung room. He thought 
only of the voice in which was a note of kindliness, 
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and the gentle pressure of the hand on his head. 

" I was in Egjrpt ten centuries agone. My beliefs 
are the beliefs of the wise men of the Nile." The 
solemn sincerity of the words was unmistakable. It 
drove all thoughts of amusement from Thames' mind. 
The man standing over him believed what he said! 
But Sydney Thames refused to be side-tracked. 
The man who spoke might believe such a thing, but 
Sydney Thames refused to credit such belief. The 
man was there, and Colton had said he was dead 
in the restaurant. The blind man did not make mis- 
takes ! 

**You were murdered in the restaurant!" Syd- 
ney snapped out the words, and his muscles grew 
tense for the explosion he expected. The hand on 
his head did not move ; there was no new note in the 
voice that answered: 

"That is untrue. I went to sleep hours before 
you saw me. The two who guided me knew I was 
sleeping; but years have obscured the true belief, 
and preparation was necessary to carry out my 
wishes.-^When the day came for my sleep — fore- 
casted by the oracles centuries back — everything 
was ready. Those who carried out my wishes will 
be rewarded.'* 

. The words carried conviction! Sydney Thames 
shivered under the touch of the hand as his mind went 
back to the picture at the restaurant: the mechani- 
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cal walk, the waiter, and the woman who not only 
guided but supported. Dead when he entered the 
restaurant! The thing seemed absurd. A dead 
man could not walk even with supporting arms! 
And Colton had remarked the strangeness of the 
bearded man's voice ! 

" You do not believe ! " The kindliness was gone 
now. Anger had taken its place. " See ! " 

The hand was lifted from his head. The man 
stepped back. Slowly he rolled the sleeve from his 
left arm, baring the thin, corded forearm. Aroimd 
the flesh, above and below the elbow, Thames saw 
cleverly hinged, double circlets of silver! 

"The preparation!" said the solemn voice. 
" Years of thought, and of toil wrought by mine own 
hands; of bands of sflver, of coils, and springs and 
braces of your new metal called steel." 

The mechanical walk! The automaton leg-lift- 
ing! The unmoving head, held high! All those 
things came back to Sydney then. There was no lie 
in the speaking voice. Sydney knew that. And his 
eyes had seen! 

** So you died naturally? " the words came slowly 
from Sydney's lips. " The bringing you to the res- 
taurant was but the carrying out of your desires? " 

He remembered the toast the woman had drunk; 
the touch of the woman's lips to the man's forehead, 
the moment of bowing before she walked out of the 
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restaurant. It must be true, all true. Thomley 
Colton had been wrong! There had been no mur- 
der ; only the obeying of a curious wish of a strange 
man. 

" Yes." The bearded man answered the question 
as he slowly backed toward the cabinet in the corner. 
"Yes. So you may tell your blind master." 

His blind master! The words aroused Sydney 
Thames' numbed brain like a sudden plunge into cold 
water, and brought back to his mind all the suspicion 
the words of the man had allayed. He knew of 
Colton ! He must know of the trailing. So it was 
all a trick. He realized then that he had left the 
bearded man at the restaurant. There was no way 
he could have gotten here. Who was this man? 
Who was the man with his fingers around the stem of 
the wineglass? Who was the woman? The woman! 
He'd forgotten her completely ! 

He moved his chair as the curtains of the cabinet 
closed before the backing man. Silver Sandals' eyes 
were still closed, her body moved back and forth in 
her chair. He started to rise. He'd find out what 
it all meant! The sharp voice of the crow cut the 
tomblike silence. 

"Wake, Silver Sandals!" it commanded. "The 
young man has seen and heard. Wake, and touch 
him with your hand, that he may know it is not all a 
dream." 
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The body swaying ceased. The coal-black eyes 
opened slowly, stared straight into his. Again Syd- 
ney felt their uncanny power. His tense muscles re- 
laxed as he sat back in the chair. The woman rose 
slowly from her seat. She came toward him, her 
silver sandals moving slowly under the black silk of 
her gown, her hands rigid at her sides. Once more 
Sydney felt the wild impulse to get away, and once 
more his limbs refused to obey the dictates of his 
mind. She stood before him, over him, as the 
bearded man had stood a few minutes before. She 
raised her hand. His eyes, moving to avoid her gaze, 
caught the bright, silver flash of something in her 
hand. The hand came nearer. He raised his arm 
instinctively to protect himself ; his chair moved back 
as his heels dug into the velvet carpet. Then the 
woman's arm moved like a flash of light. He felt a 
stinging, burning sensation in his left side. The 
woman seemed to sway dizzily before him, then she 
went farther and farther away. For an instant he 
saw a new figure standing against the black velvet 
hangings of the comer cabinet. It was that of a 
girl, her eyes wide with fright and horror, the fingers 
of her left hand gripping tight at the velvet, the 
burnished gold of her hair glinting in the light of the 
candle. 

The girl's lips moved. Faintly he heard the sob- 
bing words ; 
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" Another ! My God, another! " 
Darkness came to hide all things from the eyes 
of Thornley Colton's secretary. 
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CHAPTER Vn 

THE PANHANDLER 

TO the blind man there were a thousand voice 
inflexions which told him a thousand little 
things that the eyes of the seeing missed. In his 
brain were catalogued hundreds of men by their voices 
alone. His memory, trained wonderfully by the con- 
stant use necessitated because of the lack of eyes, 
never forgot a voice nor the man who used it. So 
Thornley Colton's blindness was an asset rather than 
a handicap. Faces may be disguised so that the 
sharpest-eyed will not recognize them, but the vocal 
cords have been attuned by nature to a pitch that 
cannot usually be radically changed. 

The problemist, with one hand on the rusty iron 
rail of the brownstone steps that led to the door of 
the old house, waited for the district attorney, who 
had greeted him from the underslung machine. An- 
other new twist to the case that had already involved 
the coroner and a precinct captain. 

The district attorney hurried across the sidewalli, 

nodded cheerily to the silent Shrimp, and took Col- 
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ton's extended hand. "If you're exploring," he 
smiled, "we might just as well explore together. 
Our paths lie in the same direction, I think." 

** Silver Sandals ? " queried the problemist. 

The district attorney nodded, losing sight of the 
fact, as most people did, that Colton was blind. 
" A queer character," he said. " For more than a 
quarter of a century she has escaped the periodical 
crusades against fortune-tellers and their ilk. Men 
have been sent to get * false pretenses ' evidence, and 
they've come back to report the wonderful things she 
did. I'm going to see for myself, this morning." 

" I think you've waited about six hours too long," 
declared the blind man, with quiet certainty. 

"What do you mean? " In the voice of the dis- 
trict attorney was the inflexion Colton had been 
awaiting. The previous statement regarding the 
"exploring" had been no more true than Colton's 
own. 

The problemist answered the question simply : " I 
mean that Silver Sandals has gone, taking with her 
the explanation of the dead man in the restaurant 
of the Beaumonde." 

"How did you connect the two?" The official 
was plainly chagrined. 

" Silver Sandals are not common pedal coverings 
in New York ; nor is it a common nom de guerre.*^ 

"That's equivocation!" The lawyer's training 
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made the statement a trifle snappish. " When did 
you know that a clairvoyant in a section like this was 
connected with a murder in one of the biggest Broad- 
way hotels? '' 

" My secretary visited this house a short time 
after the bearded man was discovered to be dead." 

" Why, the police haven't connected the two yet ! " 

"I am not a policeman." Colton was gently 
ironic. 

" No, you aren't ! " stated the official positively. 
Then, frankly : " Look here, Colton, why can't we 
work together? I know the police have nettled you, 
and you're human enough to resent it. But this 
case has all the earmarks of the unusual. That's 
why I'm on the job myself. Things were dull yes- 
terday, and I happened to come across some of the 
reports regarding Silver Sandals. When I heard 
of this case I immediately took a chance of con- 
necting the two. I understand and appreciate your 
abilities, and I've got sense enough to know that my 
official position doesn't imply that I know it all. 
What say?" 

The frankness of the appeeJ touched Colton as 
nothing else in the world would have done. Perhaps 
the district attorney had been clever enough to un- 
derstand that; but there was sincerity in his tone 
and words. The official had been keen enough to 
know that the problemist teas human; that he did 
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resent the supercilious attitude of the professional 
investigators of crime whose record was based on the 
number of convictions and not the number of correct 
solutions they found. With the police, the arrest 
and conviction of the man they had picked up ended 
the case, and added to their prestige. With the 
blind man, the solution of the problem was the great 
thing in the crime puzzles he loved. He realized the 
fairness of the district attorney's proposition, and 
he met frankness with frankness. 

"I'll give you all the help I can," he promised, 
and there on the brownstone steps their hands met 
in an oath of allegiance. 

" Now we'll go inside. Frankly " — the district 
attorney smiled apologetically — ^''I can't quite 
credit the disappearance of Silver Sandals. For 
years she has been a sort of institution. No one 
seemed to know where she came from, nor what her 
real name was. The files at my office cover her for 
years back." 

** Anything criminal? " 

** Nothing. She is merely a high-class clairvoy- 
ant. Deaf and dumb, with a wonderful crow that 
does all the talking for her. That seemed to be 
merely a trick, but dozens of tests have been made 
to see if the woman really could hear or speak. A 
building was to be torn down across the street, and 
men were watching her to see if the noise would 
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bother her. It collapsed one day, and she didn't 
even hear the crash. She is deaf and dumb, all right, 
and a list of the persons who visit her would surprise 
you : members of the four hundred, politicians, hard- 
headed bankers. Wall Street operators, gamblers, 
and men-about-town/' 

^^ The superstitious streak is in all of us," nodded 
Colton. . " Even Napoleon had his dream-book." 

The district attorney took a step toward the door. 
"Ready? "he asked. 

"One minute." Colton turned to The Fee. 
" How clean is that suit of yours to-day. Shrimp? " 
he wanted to know. 

The boy's face went as red as his hair. " Honest, 
it's clean, Mister Colton," he protested. " I only 
got a little dirt off the car when I helped Mike clean 
it yesterday." He turned to the district attorney 
pleadingly. " It is clean, ain't it? " 

The puzzled official agreed that it was. 

" If it's that clean," smiled Colton, "^t around 
the comer and roll in the gutter. Then slide down 
the alley to our right. You'll find a small gang of 
Irish kids playing there." He added a word to 
clear the lines of bewilderment on the district attor- 
ney's face. **My ears are three times as sharp as 
yours. I can hear them plainly, though you can't 
hear a sound. This used to be a great Irish dis- 
trict, you know, and several of the old families re- 
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fused to be chased away by the foreign invasion." 
He spoke again to Shrimp. " Get that? " 

** Yuh bet I did ! " The boy's eyes were aglow 
with joy. He knew that he was going to do some 
of the work he loved; real detective work, helping 
the blind man. 

" Fall in with them, and find out the name of the 
man who guided us here. Don't do anything else. 
Don't attempt to locate him alone. If you do, I'll 
never let you work on another case ! " There was no 
mistaking the severity of the tone, and the boy agreed 
soberly before he darted away gleefully to get him- 
self as dirty as his boy's heart desired before doing 
his share of the work. 

"Mind telling me what that means?" asked the 
district attorney when the boy had disappeared from 
his sight. 

"Did you see the man who was with us as you 
came?" 

" Merely as a type of panhandler, who had ap- 
parently been turned down when he asked you for the 
price of a drink." 

" You only heard the end of it. He seemed to be 
an official guide to Silver Sandals' place. It was 
when he recognized you that he ran away without 
getting his quarter." 

"Recognized me!" ejaculated the district attor- 
ney. . " I never deal with his kind. There isn't one 
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case in fifty on which I ever go out, and — Sil- 
ver Sandals never sees any one without an appoint- 
ment." 

^^ He was waiting for some one,'' declared Colton. 

" I was the first to arrive, or ^ The words 

trailed off thoughtfully. 

" That's a queer one," mused the district attorney* 

" There are several queer ones* Why should he 
fear you, if Silver Sandals has been wonderful 
enough to keep beyond the law for a quarter of a 
century? And, speaking of queer ones, here's an- 
other." 

He stepped from the rail against which he' had 
l^een leaning while the fingers of his right hand idly 
rubbed the rusty iron behind him. His fingers 
touched a spot on the metal that seemed darker than 
the brown rust. 

The other bent down to examine it, then straight- 
ened, with a sudden whistle. " Blood, by Jove ! " 

"Yes. My finger tips felt the unmistakable silk 
hardness of it when there should have been nothing 
but the flaky corrosion of the iron." 

** It's all up the rail," discovered the official, as he 
walked up the steps. 

" Down the rail, you mean," Colton corrected. 
" It was made by a person coming down." 

" Where do you get that? " 

" Because it is on your left, and would be on the 
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right of one descending the steps. The blood came 
from the right hand of the person who left it." 

The district attorney shook his head helplessly. 
" That Sherlock Holmes stuff is too much for me," 
he admitted. 

" Nothing of the Holmes type of deduction in 
that," Colton deprecated. "I merely happen to 
know that the person who made it had blood on her 
right hand ! " 

" Her ? " broke out the official quickly. " You 
mean Silver Sandals? " 

Colton shook his head. "No. Golden Locks!" 

** Golden Locks?" The district attorney's tone 
was a combination of surprise and sudden recollec- 
tion. " I saw that name in the reports on the clair- 
voyant. Golden Locks is supposed to be one of the 
spirits she controls." 

" A spirit of very healthy flesh and blood," averred 
Colton. ** She was sitting at the next table to the 
dead man at the Beaumonde." 

"What?" There was distinct shock in the dis- 
trict attorney's tone. 

" True," the blind man said quietly. " My secre- 
tary followed her to this place when she left the din- 
ing-room. She came here in a car like the one you 
own, and which bore the same license number." 

"My car?" The exclamatory question fairly 
popped from the lips of the official. 
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^^The same kind of a car, with the same license 
nmnber," repeated the blind man. 

"Certainly! Certainly! Of course!'' There 
seemed almost suspicious hastiness in the staccato 
sentences. Apparently the district attorney real- 
ized it, for he veered quickly. "What did your 
secretary discover?'' 

" I don't know." Colton spoke soberly. 

"Don't know?" 

"He has never returned." 

" Never returned? " 

In the repetitions the blind man recognized spar- 
ring. But why should the district attorney of New 
York spar in a case like this? How could his auto- 
mobile be connected with the murder? 

" You mean he is there yet? " asked the attorney 
eagerly, with a flirt of his hand toward the green- 
painted door, with its heavy brass knocker. 

" No. He has gone." 

" You don't know ! You haven't looked ! " 

" Diagrams aren't necessary in a case like this," 
the blind man said grimly. " A few blood spots on a 
rusty rail and a little knowledge of feminine human 
nature are sufficient." 

"I don't quite follow." Real bewilderment was 
in the voice. 

" You know that a woman is instinctively careful 
of beautiful clothes, when she wears them." 
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The official's nod told that he did, but it also told 
that he didn't see the connection. 

"If she cuts her hand, she is mighty careful to 
hold it so that it won't touch any part of her wrap 
that can be seen. She wouldn't use it for fear of 
spotting the cloth. That's an inborn something in a 
woman that a man lacks. When a girl forgets that, 
as she did when she put her hand out to touch this 
rail, and leave the evidence of her forgetting, then 
something has happened to drive away the deepest 
ingrained instincts of her sex. No ordinary thing 
would do it." 

" You mean that something happened to your sec- 
retary, and she knows of it? " 

** She saw it ! " Colton spoke positively. ** She 
knew of the dead man at the next table, yet she did 
not forget to hide her hand when she had cut it on 
the broken wineglass. If she had, my ears would 
have caught the whispered comment of the other 
diners who had seen the blood. She saw what hap- 
pened to Sydney, and she left this house before she 
recovered from the shock of it." 

"You don't suppose he was murdered?" 

The blind man shook his head slowly. ^^ No. I 
am working on a strange theory here. What it is 
you'll know later — if it's the right one. But I am 
positive Sydney is not in that house." 

The district attorney had no answer for this. He 
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stood on the lower step without speaking, his head 
lowered in thought, his hands deep in his trousers 
pockets. Colton stood on the step above him, idly 
swishing his trousers leg with the thin, hollow stick 
he always carried, and which gave to his supersen- 
sitive finger tips its messages. 

Suddenly the official looked up. ''Do you know 
where my car was last night? " 

" Naturally not,*' the blind man said, a trifle 
dryly. 

" I loaned it to a friend of mine." The statement 
was lame, and the attorney knew it. " Bracken," 
he added. 

" The owner of the Beaumonde? " 

*' No. His son." The district attorney walked 
from one end of the steps to the other. Down the 
street stolid-looking foreigners were going about 
their business, children were playing in the streets^ 
but none came near. The fear the old woman and 
her house had inspired kept them at their distance. 
Even the presence of the automobile and the two well- 
dressed men would not lure the staring children from 
the places of safety a hundred yards or so away. 
The two men were as much alone as if they had been 
miles from the teeming city. " Bracken and I were 
college roommates," the district attorney went on. 
** I'd do anything in the world for him. His son has 
always been a little wild, and hasn't been around New 
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York for nearly five years. Day before yesterday 
he came to see me. He'd been working up State 
somewhere, and he'd fallen in love with a girl, he 
said. She was coming to town last night, and he 
wanted to take her to the theater. I offered to lend 
him money, but he said he had enough of what he had 
earned. Then, shame-facedly, he told me what he 
did want. He wanted to borrow my small car for 
the evening. He'd told her, lying, as he admitted, 
that he owned a machine. Colton, he was the son 
of the greatest friend I have on earth. He had ap- 
parently braced up. The thing he asked was a 
simple thing ; perhaps it meant a wltele lot. Women 
are funny, you know." He walked the length of the 
steps again; his face seemed to have aged years in 
the seconds. He spoke again. ^^ But there was a 
bigger thing than friendship involved in the oath I 
took when I became district attorney." 

Colton's cane still swished his trousers. His mind 
was back in the office of Manager Carl at the Beau- 
monde. He was listening again to the facts regard- 
ing the waiter who had helped the dead man to his 
seat. He had been personally recommended by 
Bracken. Here was the son ! How easily the recom- 
mendation could have been secured ! How logical the 
choosing of the Beaumonde! He remembered the 
pedigree of the serving man who had secured his 
position but two days before, and had disappeared 
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when his work was done. He was the man that must 
be found! 

" When was your car returned? " asked the blind 
man. 

" My chauffeur says it came back about two 
o'clock." 

" Bracken return it personally? " 

^^ My man doesn't know him, but he says a blond 
chap brought it back.*' 

"Blond? Um!" Colton stood in thoughtful 
silence, then : " It was he who met the girl at the 
Waldorf, where she tried to avoid pursuit. He 
didn't wait to take her and Silver Sandals, and per- 
haps my secretary, away. There wasn't time 
enough." 

" He might have taken her to the station." 

"No. They wouldn't risk trains. The old 
woman would be too unmistakable." 

" We'll look over the house," suggested the dis- 
trict attorney. *^We may find the clues w^ need 
there." • 

Colton followed him. As the other put his hand 
on the door handle Coltbn suddenly swung to face the 
street. Fine lines came to his eye comers and across 
his forehead as his ears strained to catch some far- 
off sound. 

" Shrimp's footsteps in the alley," he said. 
" We'll wait for him." 
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They stood on the top step, the blind man getting 
everything with his ears, the district attorney with 
his eyes, when the boy came into sight. The red- 
haired kid, face dirty, clothes muddy, bobbed up the 
steps with a twisted grin of triumph on his freckled 
face. 

"It was easy!" he exclaimed joyously. "The 
kids knew him. His name is George Nelson, an' he's 
a waiter ! " 



CHAPTER Vm 

QUESTION AND ANSWBR 

UNIQUE in the annals of New York death mys- 
teries, and with none of the sordid, revolting 
details that usually mark the daily murder of the 
metropolis, the strange dead man who had sat with 
his glass of wine at the table in the fashionable Beau- 
monde had aroused the interest of the whole city. 
Two million insatiable readers of the daily news- 
papers waited eagerly for the meager facts each 
edition brought them. The stories in the morning 
papers but whetted their appetites for more. In the 
early evening papers, on the streets before the av- 
erage business man had even thought of leaving his 
bed, were stories that bristled with lurid speculation. 
But that was all. There was nothing beyond the 
actual finding of the dead man, the woman who had 
come with him, and the astonishing fact that he had 
been brought to the restaurant dead. 

There all facts ended and reportorial imagination 
ran riot. Every paper had its own theory, weird, 

wonderful, ridiculous. Each proved its facts after 
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its own style. But what every one who had been 
in the dining-room had seen was all that any one 
seemed to know. There was not a thing that would 
tell who the man was nor whence he had come. The 
pockets had been absolutely empty. The woman 
was a mystery ; not one of the hundred of keen-nosed 
newspaper sleuths who were scouring the city had 
had time to connect the clairvoyant of the Peck Slip 
district with the strange woman who had entered the 
restaurant. The waiter who had helped, and then 
disappeared, was being searched for in every nook 
of the city. But he had disappeared completely. 
The woman, too, had gone from the hotel to step into 
oblivion. 

According to the taxi' starter, she had refused a 
cab, and had walked around the corner. If there 
had been another machine waiting there no one bad 
seen her enter it. 

An interview with Manager Carl at the Beau- 
monde was very brief. It consisted of a newspaper 
man's questions and a slam of the office door in his 
face. Interviews with Captain McMann and Coro- 
ner Bierbauer were equally terse. " Come to the 
coroner's inquest at ten o'clock," was the gist of 
both. 

So the coroner's suite was fSled when Bierbauer, 
with the pompous authority that marks the official 
business of the city, started the proceedings. News- 
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paper writers jostled elbows with newspai)er artists 
in their cramped space. Women sob writers, who 
sought eagerly the one touch of human nature in the 
case that yielded no straight facts, wrote notes about 
the crowd of morbidly curious that infest such places 
at such times. Bierbauer selected his jury with the 
dispatch of long practice, and necks were craned 
eagerly for the first witness. 

" Doctor Brown ! '' called the coroner, and a well- 
known police surgeon took the stand, crossed his 
legs, uncrossed them, cleared his throat importantly, 
and leaned back comfortably, conscious that he had 
made a good impression on the newspaper men. He 
carefully kept his profile toward the lean-faced 
young man whose pencil was busily working over a 
** sketch from life." 

^^ Going to take no chances of his own judgment 
being wrong,'' went the whisper among the reporters. 

The surgeon's name, age, official capacity, and 
length of service were established and then came the 
first question. 

" What, in your opinion, was the cause of the vic- 
tim's death?" asked Bierbauer, "victim" evidently 
being the official designation of the bearded man. 

" Arteriotomy. The wrist arteries were slashed, 
and the man bled to death." 

^^ Isn't this supposed to be a painless method of 
suicide?" 
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" Yes. After the first sharp sting of the incisions 
the victim feels about the same sensation as that of 
morphia; the dreamy, floating-away feeling, lassi- 
tude, and then gentle sleep. It is, of course, much 
slower than an opiate, and never gained wide favor 
among the unfortunate victims of melancholia be- 
cause of the innate horror most persons have of 
blood." 

" Would you, as a practising physician and sur- 
geon, on your oath, give it as your opinion that the 
victim in this case might have been a suicide? " 

" No ! " The negative reply came sharply. 

"Why not?'' 

** There were unmistakable marks of violence on 
the body ! " 

Heads lifted in all parts of the room. The in- 
quest was surely carrying out its promise of start- 
ling developments. 

" Tell the jury the nature of the marks? " 

The police surgeon uncrossed his legs and re- 
crossed them again. He saw that the artist's pen- 
cil was idle, and fixed his body in a more comfortable 
position. 

" The largest mark was on the left side, directly 
over the heart, starting almost at the breastbone and 
extending under the left arm at the armpit. It was 
a bruise, six inches long and nearly two inches wide." 
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" This could be made, how? " interjected the coro- 
ner. 

" I should say " — the witness cleared his throat 
impressively — " that it had been made by a heavy 
club. The blow was struck over the heart while the 
victim had his arms raised, probably in an attitude 
of pleading for mercy.*' 

"Were there other marks?*' 

" Two : A wide welt on the left forearm and a 
bruise on the shoulder that could only have been made 
by a terrible grip of fingers." 

" Could you tell, by the marks, whether they had 
been made by the hand of a man or a particularly 
strong woman, such as the one who supported the 
dead man? " 

" No. The hand that made the shoulder mark, 
and probably the welt on the wrist, was heavily 
gloved, to prevent Bertillon measurement and com- 
parison. .The arm bruise is a welt because the fin- 
gers entirely encircled the thin forearm. The man 
could not have weighed more than a hundred pounds. 
Age and a sedentary life had wasted the body. On 
the narrow shoulder, the finger ends sunk into the 
flesh." 

" How would you place the time of death ? " 

" About seven hours before I examined the body, 
or about six hours before you first saw it." 
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'' Then there is no doubt that the man who appar- 
ently walked to the table was dead? " 

Again all heads lifted and all ears strained for the 
answer. Each person in the room knew what it 
would be; yet each wanted to hear confirmation of 
the thing that seemed so impossible, so absurd. 
Never before had such a question been asked by a 
coroner of a witness. Had the dead walked ! Ques- 
tion of a hundred possibilities; of endless complica- 
tions ! 

The surgeon nodded emphatically. " He had been 
dead for hours!" Unconsciously he repeated al- 
most verbatim the words the blind man had used. 

" You examined the framework that supported the 
body and gave the impression that the dead man was 
merely a victim of partial paralysis." 

^^I did. It is the most ingenious thing I have 
ever seen. It must have taken years of study and 
work. Its designing and building show a keen in- 
sight into the anatomical structure of the body." 

" Would it be possible, in your opinion, for such 
a frame to be fitted to any body? " 

" Most emphatically not ! " 

** You mean that the frame was made for the body 
it fitted?" 

** It would work on no other, unless the one chance 
in a million of another body with exactly the same 
measurements and of exactly the same weight." 
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" Could the frame have been fitted quickly to a 
dead body? '' 

" It could not. The fine adjustments of the 
thirty-three places where the silver circlets and steel 
springs were placed would have taken hours." 

"Five?" 

For a full moment the police surgeon sat in deliber- 
ative silence. His eyes looked over the heads of the 
eager men and women who leaned forward so that 
they would not miss a word. Finally he answered 
the question. 

" My own personal opinion is " — came another of 
his impressive pauses — " that one person could not 
have fitted the frame on the dead body. It was the 
work of two, or probably three, persons. One per- 
son could not have committed the murder and at- 
tended to its following details." 

" Then it is your professional opinion that it was 
murder?" The tone of the coroner told that this 
was his last and clinching question. * 

"Unqualifiedly yes! Fiendishly planned and 
devilishly executed!" The surgeon's eyes searched 
the faces of the newspaper men to see that they had 
gotten that last well-turned sentence. 

" Thank you, doctor ; that is all." 

Coroner Bierbauer waved a dismissal with one 
pudgy hand, and glanced at a sheet of notes at bis 
elbow. As the physician stepped down^ a biww of 
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excited comment went up. The newspaper men were 
writing. The morbid element whispered its satisfac- 
tion. A good murder} This was the unanimous 
verdict of all who had heard the doctor testify. 
A brutal killing, with a strange new twist of the res- 
taurant and the silver-sandaled woman, and the 
framework that had been made for the body of the 
murdered man ! 

Feet scraped expectantly as the coroner looked up 
from his notes. 

" Adolph Heindle ! " 

A well-fed, well-dressed German mounted the stand 
nervously. 

" Business ? " 

" Captain of waiters at the Beaumonde.'' There 
was just a trace of accent, but it was in the harshness 
of consonants rather than the pronunciation of 
words. 

** How long have you been at the Beaumondc ? " 

" Fifteen years." 

** The dead man, and the woman who accompanied 
him, sat at one of your tables ? " 

" Yes." 

" Tell us what you saw." 

The captain described how he had seen them enter- 
ing the restaurant with the waiter who should have 
been at his tables. He told of the effect of the wom- 
an's eyes on him, the bottle of rare wine, the curious 
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words of the man, and the reservation of the table 
through the manager. This last with a trace of 
hurt pride, and a glance toward where Carl sat scowl- 
ingly awaiting his turn to testify, 

** The waiter was a new man, wasn't he? " 

" He had been at the hotel two nights." 

" An experienced man? " 

The waiting captain hesitated before he answered. 
** He seemed to know the dishes and silver," he said 
slowly, "but he was a poor carrier. Had he not 
been put on by Mr. Carl, I would have spoken for his 
discharge." 

"Was there anything suspicious in his actions?" 

Again there was hesitation before the captain's 
answer. " A girl was sitting at the table next to the 
dead man," he said slowly. ** The waiter seemed to 
know her. She was unaccompanied, and I was about 
to tell her of our rule regarding unescorted ladies, 
when the waiter prevented me." 

"How?" 

The captain told of the brushing past and the 
allusion to the mythical Mr. Smith. 

" Describe her ! " There was real animation in 
the coroner's tone this time. The newspaper men, 
alert, to catch this new turn, stopped their writing to 
get every word. The group of detectives in the rear 
of the room, whose eyes had sized up and properly 
classified every person in the room, stretched their 
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necks as an aid to ears. Bierbauer glanced over 
them, and a look of disappointment came to his face 
when he did not find the person he sought. 

The waiter described the girl in a way that showed 
plainly his fifteen years of experience in a Broadway 
restaurant had not destroyed his eye for feminine 
beauty. The women sob writers' pencils were flying 
now ; their part of the story had come. 

*' Did you see her enter? " quizzed the coroner. 

The captain shook his head. 

"Is that usual?" 

The captain seemed to take this as an implication 
of personal neglect. *' Not at all," he assured, dart- 
ing another hurt look at his manager. " But two of 
the other captains had been allowed a night off, and 
I had three table groups to attend." 

" Then you did not see the couple enter the restau- 
rant?" 

*'No. When I first saw them they were at the 
fourth table from the lobby entrance. It was early, 
and the diners had all been shown to tables in the 
center of the room." 

" That is all. Thank you." 

Again the coroner referred to his notes. Hein- 
dle made his way nervously down the center aisle with 
an uneasy glance or two over his shoulder as a small 
group separated from the crowd of reporters and 
started after him. The uneasiness became real 
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fright when a square- jawed detective took him by the 
shoulder and whisked him out of the room before 
the newspaper men had a chance to pump him 
further. 

Two pages, whose duty it was to stand at the 
lobby entrance of the restaurant to take hats and 
coats that had passed others of their kind, added a 
new element of mystery. They had not seen the 
strange couple enter from the lobby. Both had 
been busy with hats and coats inside the room. The 
hotel clerk declared that the man had not been reg- 
istered as a guest, and he had never seen him.. 

There was a stir when Manager Carl was called. 
The table had been reserved through him. He 
must know something of the strange couple. But 
Carl was sullenly antagonistic, and showed it in his 
manner, his words, and the very way he sat in the 
witness chair. The police had evidently badgered 
him to the point of distraction, and he apparently 
saw his dining-room business ruined. 

" How long have you been manager of the Beau- 
monde?" Coroner Bierbauer asked the question 
brusquely, and his manner showed that he was not 
to be trifled with. He had evidently had enough ex- 
perience with the irate manager the night before. 

" Nine years," answered Carl curtly. 

** Do you know anythijig of the man and woman 
who came into the restaurant last night ? " 
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" No.'' 

" The table was reserved through jrou, wasn't it? " 

"Yes." 

"How?" 

" Note." 

The red flush mounted the purple jowls of the 
coroner. " Show me the note, and answer the ques- 
tions fully ! " he snapped. 

A sneering smile on the lips of the hotel manager 
was the only answer to this as he handed over the 
papyrus note. The coroner took it scowlingly, 
cleared his throat ponderously, and read to the jury- 
men: 

Manager Carl: With this note are fifty dollars. Is 
this sufficient to reserve the fifteenth table from the lobby 
entrance^ which is the fourth table from the east wall^ 
for an hour before your time of midnight? The serv- 
ice must be for two. I wish to be served this bottle of 
wine^ which I send. 

The coroner made no effort to still the loud whis- 
pers of surprised comment the reading of the note 
caused. In fact, there seemed a bit of pride in his 
manner as he glanced down at the long table with 
its rows of newspaper men ; as though each new twist 
of the case was of his own devising. There came a 
glow of professional pride as he realized that this 
case would spread his name all over the country. 
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He handed the note to the jurymen, and they read 
it one by one, nodding wisely. Meanwhile the talk 
went on in the room. The curious phraseology of 
the table reservation was discussed fully. 

" * Inclosed are fifty dollars,' '* repeated a Times 
man to a World reporter, who sat beside him. 
** Not one person in a thousand would put that sen- 
tence in that way. It's too stiltedly correct." 

" * After your time of midnight ! ' " exclaimed a 
Sim man. " There isn't a spot on earth, where time 
is tept, that midnight isn't universal. Why * your 
time'?" 

Coroner Bierbauer interrupted the speculation 
to speak : " Those words are written on papyrus, 
a kind of paper made in ancient Egypt " — from the 
corner of his eye he saw the impression this new 
information made — " a writing expert declared that 
the words had been written by a man. There are 
two other notes, written by the same person within 
the last few days, according to the expert. One, ad- 
dressed to myself, I will now read you : 

Coroner Bierbauer: At the Beaumonde Restaurant 
you will find a dead man. Kindly proceed at once to 
make your official investigation so that the body may be 
sent as quickly as possible to the Fresh Pond Crematory 
for incineration. - 

" As in the case of the other note, there is no sig- 
nature," added the coroner. " This note was deliv- 
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ered about eleven-thirty last night by a messenger 
boy from an upper Broadway office. There is no 
record of who left it. Here is the other note, di- 
rected to Police Captain McMann : 

Captain McMann: At the Beanmonde Restanrant 
you will find a dead man. How his death was caused a 
superficial examination will probably reveal. Unwind 
police tape as quickly as possible so that the body may 
be sent to Fresh Pond, where arrangements have been 
made for incineration. 

Coroner Bierbauer maide several notes on the 
paper at his elbow, glancing toward the door from 
time to time. A frown came over his nose as the 
man for whom he was looking did not appear. Man- 
ager Carl fidgeted as the minutes went by and no at- 
tention was paid to him. 

" I've got work to do ! " he snapped finally. 

Bierbauer's frown deepened. Another glance to- 
ward the door, then he put another question to the 
short-tempered manager, who was being kept away 
from his hotel. 

"Did you see the couple enter the hotel? " 

*' No. I didn't see the couple at all. I only saw 
the man when the captain sent for me." 

** Where were you? " 

" In the caf 6." 

" Then you couldn't have seen them if they had 
entered the hotel through any of the entrances? " 
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" No.'' 

"Why didn't you notify the waiting captain of 
the table reservation?" 

" Forgot it. I received the note early yesterday 
morning. I had an important engagement in the 
afternoon, and turned it over to my assistant be- 
cause the night-room men don't report until five 
o'clock. Why he didn't tell the captain I don't 
know." 

" Where is your assistant? " 

" He started yesterday on a month's vacation." 

"Where?" 

" He didn't tell me. It was none of my business. 
The vacation was coming to him, and when his time 
was up at six o'clock he went." 

" Did you examine the waiter to see that he quali- 
fied for a position in your restaurant? " 

" No. My assistant has charge of the dining- 
room force." 

"What's his name?" 

" John Norman." 

The coroner made several notes before he asked 
the next question, and two of the square-jawed de- 
tectives hurried out to get the wheels of the police 
department started on this new lead. 

"What did you do when you saw that the man 
was dead? " 

" I didn't see that he was dead. I asked a f rienil 
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of mine, Mr. Colton, to find out what was the trouble 
with him." 

" Why Mr. Colton? " scowled the coroner. 

" Because he's cleverer at finding out things than 
the whole darned police force put together ! That's 
why!" 

A bang of the coroner's gavel chased the smiles 
from the faces of the spectators. 

" Didn't you think it strange," demanded Bier- 
bauer angrily, " that such a note should be sent with 
a bottle of rare-vintage wine? Wasn't that worth 
looking into a bit instead of handing it casually to 
your assistant.^ " 

" Nothing's strange in my business. I've had 
tables reserved for tame monkeys and pet lion clubs, 
and there have been banquets for South Sea Island 
chiefs with blue baboons tattooed on their cheeks. 
If any one wants his own wine served, it's none of 
my business, if he pays for the service." 

Bierbauer had an angry retort ready, but a quick 
separation of the crowd at the door drove it from 
his mind, and a pleased light came to his eyes as the 
burly form of Police Captain McMann pushed his 
way through the throng. 

"Is there any way the man and woman could 
have entered the restaurant without some one see- 
ing them?" Bierbauer put the question as though 
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it were merely a matter of duty, and he wanted to 
get it over. 

'^ No. Some one's lying ! " growled the manager. 

"What's that?" Bierbauer straightened in his 
seat. 

"Do yojLi suppose crooks and pickpockets could 
enter a hotel like the Beaumonde?" asked the man- 
ager sarcastically. " Some one sees every one who 
comes in. I thought I was paying men to watch ! " 

" Do you own the BeaumondeP " 

** Philip J. Bracken owns it." 

" Has he been notified of last night's occurrence? " 

" I've been trying to locate his yacht by wire- 
less all night. When he comes you can question 
him. He knows as much about it as I do." 

"That's all!" 

Carl growled at the dismissal, and pushed his 
way from the room, turning a persistent reporter 
aside with a snarl. 

" Captain McMann ! " called Bierbauer, and the 
police captain, with a conscious air of his impor- 
tance, mounted the stand and took the oath. 

" You investigated the case at the Beaumonde last 
night?" 

" I did. I was on the job fifteen minutes after 
I got the note. It might have been a ' fake, but I 
wasn't taking any chances in my precinct ! " The 
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captain's eyes were on the newspaper men, to see 
that they got it right. Then he glanced up as there 
came another movement of the crowd at the door. 
A look of triumph flashed across his face for a min- 
ute before the official mask fell again. The man 
who entered the room, his thin stick held loosely in 
his fingers, the blue lenses of his spectacles looking 
straight at the captain, was Thornley Colton. 

The coroner saw, too, and his eyes met those of 
the captain before he put the question. 

"From your experience, would you classify the 
death of the man at the restaurant table ^s mur- 
der? " he put bluntly. 

"No doubt of it!" The emphatic statement 
came unhesitatingly. 

"Will you tell the jury why you say that?'' 
The coroner's voice indicated that he knew the reply, 
and his eyes swept the room, resting on the face of 
the white-haired man who leaned easily against the 
back row of seats. 

**I will." The captain spoke the two words 
slowly and a dozen keen ears caught the note of 
gloating in his voice. " I know it was murder be- 
cause the murderer is under arrest at police head- 
quarters! His name is George Nelson, and he's the 
waiter who disappeared from the Beamnonde last 
night!" 
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The silence that followed this startling statement 
was broken as the slim cane fell from Thomley Col- 
on's fingers to the hard-wood floor at his feet. 



CHAPTER IX 



A SMOKING TEAIL 



A QUICK clean-up! This, in police and news- 
paper parlance, is the phrase which describes 
rapid action, quick solution of a case, and landing 
the prisoner in a cell. In the four-word terseness 
of the sentence is the highest praise, the greatest 
encomium that can be given a police officer. Cap- 
tain McMann had made one of the quickest clean- 
ups in the history of New York crime. Eight hours 
after one of the most mystifying murders that the 
city had known the murderer was in a cell. 

The police captain was the last witness called. 
He told of the all-night search for the man on whom 
suspicion had instantly rested; the waiter who had 
assisted the man to the table. He told of finding 
him in the back room of a cafe on Park Row, above 
the bridge, babbling drunkenly of silver sandals, of 
a walking dead man, of his failure to receive the 
money he had been promised for " pulling off the 
greatest stunt New York ever saw, right under the 

noses of a hundred people." 

120 
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The prisoner was well under the influence of 
liquor, and at police headquarters heroic methods 
were being adopted to straighten him out sufficiently 
to get a confession. Headquarters detectives were 
already on the trail of the silver-sandaled woman, 
and an arrest was expected there in a few hours. 
And on the testimony of Police Captain McMann, 
" George Nelson, waiter, age twenty-seven," was held 
as a " material witness." 

Before the captain had left the stand, the re- 
porters had disappeared in search of telephones, 
and members of the coroner's jury crowded forward 
to shake the hand of the police captain and con- 
gratulate him. Why a coroner's jury should do 
such a thing is one of the higher mysteries ; but it is 
characteristic of all jurymen to congratulate some 
one. Prisoner or prosecutor makes no difference. 
The morbidly curious joined the jurymen, and Cor- 
oner Bierbauer, relieved of the tremendous weight of 
official dignity, smiled genially on one and all. His 
duty had been done, and done well. 

At the rear of the room, Thomley Colton stood 
alone, carelessly tracing diagrams on the hard-wood 
floor with the end of his recovered stick. The red- 
haired boy, whose clothes had apparently been rolled 
in the mud, had wriggled through the crowd to pick 
up the fallen stick, and had wriggled out again. 

Captain McMann finally spied the blind man, 
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and made his way toward him, nodding to the men 
on all sides his appreciation of the compliments he 
was getting. The hangers-on of the coroner's of- 
fice kept a respectful distance from the greatness 
of the police, and talked it over among themselves 
with many a whispered " I told you he'd do it ! " 

" Congratulations in order? " asked the blind man 
smilingly, with hand extended. 

McMann accepted the words and the hand as mat- 
ter of fact. " You're a mighty good loser," he con- 
ceded generously. " But I said before it was a job 
for practical men. You're all right; you've done 
good work, but on a real case it's the police every 
time." 

" No doubt of it being a real case." Seriousness 
took the place of Colton's smile. " Have you cleared 
up all the peculiar ends yet? " 

" We will before night ! " was the way the captain 
dodged that question. ** We only landed the waiter 
an hour or so ago. I telephoned the coroner that 
I'd be right up, so I didn't have much of a chance to 
get anything on the detail part." 

" Mind telling me how you located the waiter so 
quickly? '^ The problemist seemed really anxious to 
know. 

"Little reasonin', little knowledge of human na- 
ture, and a practical way of going after what you 
want." McMann could afford to be magnanimous. 
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**' If you know much about human nature, you know 
a man can't pull off a stunt like last night with- 
out needin' a couple of drinks or so to make him 
forget. But after that first couple he only remem- 
bers worse, and he needs some more, and when he 
gets more he talks. That hunch works eight times 
out of ten. Bein' practical, we watched the saloons. 
We knew he was a new hand, because the description 
didn't fit the old ones. We got him, and that shows 
you that while theories are all right in their places, 
there's a practical side to this game you ain't had 
a chance to learn with dark eyes — that's unusual 
enough. We sent out an alarm for a blond feller 
to narrow it down for easy spotting." 

" Um ! " Colton's cane resumed its tracing on 
the floor. "Looked as though he'd been drunk 
about five days, didn't he? " 

The grin faded from the captain's face. " What 
d'ye mean by five days? " he wanted to know. 

" That's the time Bracken's yacht landed. I 
looked that up. He sailed again yesterday. I had 
an idea some one might have gotten the waiter drunk 
and have stolen the recommendations to get the job." 

The grin came back. "We had the same sort 
of a hunch," he declared warmly. " But this guy 
talked! He told us about doing the job and not get- 
ting his money. He knew the woman that wore the 
silver sandals ! " 
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" I'd forgotten that." If the captain could have 
read the mind of the problemist he would have seen 
real puzzlement there. But there was no trace of 
it in his tone as he asked the next question : " Have 
you learned the name of the dead man yet? " 

" Not yet, but we'll get it before night ! " declared 
the captain positively. 

" Perhaps I can help you." Thornley Colton took 
his wallet from his pocket and handed the police cap- 
tain half a dozen clippings from newspapers. Mc- 
Mann read from one: 

In New York, suddenly, December S, Sladnas Revlis, 
age 63. Incineration at Fresh Pond. 

Rapidly the police captain glanced at every clip- 
ping. They had been in every New York paper, and 
the date they bore was that day ! 

"Where'd you get these?" demanded the police- 
man. 

" At the home of the silver-sandaled woman who led 
the man into the restaurant." 

" Have yow found that place? " There was won- 
idering respect in the captain's voice. The police had 
evidently kept the discovery of the clairvoyant a dark 
secret, and the blind man had been there before them ! 
** Come outside." There was the habitual growl in 
the captain's words as he saw the loungers in the 
room staring at the two. 
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Colton nodded, and followed. In a corner of the 
corridor the captain stopped to glance again at the 
clippings, his heavy brow wrinkled and creased. 

" Sladnas Revlis," he repeated. " A foreigner." 

"Merely Silver Sandals spelled backward," Col- 
ton pointed out. 

" D'ye mean to say this is the death notice of the 
man that was murdered? " the captain asked sarcas- 
tically. 

" Yes." 

" Bosh ! " The expletive was fairly sneezed. 
" It's a fake ! Who ever heard of publishing a 
death notice?" A new thought changed the trend 
of the sentence. " To get in this morning's papers, 
the copy for the ad would have to be sent before the 
man was murdered ! " 

" Before his death was discovered, you mean," 
corrected the blind man mildly. 

« Who'd do it? Who'd do it? " 

" The same person who wrote the three papyrus 
notes." 

" Maybe you know who that was ? " The captain 
put the question belligerently. 

" I do." Colton was serious. " It was the man 
you found dead at the table ; the man who was mur- 
dered ! " 

" What! " All the other verbal explosions had 
been mild beside this one. 
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" That is true." Colton's tone carried conviction. 
" Those notes and that notice were written by the 
man we found dead. Here's a picture of him writ- 
ing them ! " 

From his outside, coat pocket the blind man took 
a photograph, ^n the light from the big window, 
the police captain*" saw the picture of the bearded 
man. The captain had had twenty years' experi- 
ence comparing photographs, and he could not be 
deceived. 

It was the same man. He was dressed in a 
long robe, with huge Egyptian scarabs showing on 
the front and sleeves. He was writing at a small 
table on which a black crow perched with out- 
stretched wings on a grinning skull! Another, and 
smaller, photograph pasted on the back showed the 
man's hand with a curiously shaped pen resting over 
the unfinished note that had been sent to the cap- 
tain. 

** Writing with a stylus," explained the blind 
man. " It makes a deeper line on the papyrus than 
would an ordinary pen. My fingers had no difficulty 
in reading the one at Carl's office." 

"Where did you get this? " The captain's voice 
was growing humble. 

" On the table you see in the picture, together with 
the clippings. They had been left to find. The 
rest of the house had been cleaned out before Silver 
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Sandals left it. They were very careful ; there wasn't 
much left for eyes to see/' 

" Can I have this for a while? " 

Colton resisted the temptation to smile. He 
understood, now, the humility of the previous ques- 
tion. " Certainly," he agreed. ** A photograph 
isn't of much use to me," he added dryly. 

" Thanks. I'll do something for you some time." 
The captain actually sighed in relief as he shoved the 
picture into his pocket. 

" You might allow me to interview your prisoner," 
was all the problemist asked. 

" Sure ! Sure ! Any time ! " The police officer 
gave the permission hurriedly. He backed away a 
step. " Good-by ! " He was on his way even before 
he finished. 

Colton heard him go, and a half smile curved his 
lips as he took out his cigarette case. He put his 
slim stick under his arm as he lighted the paper roll. 
For several minutes he smoked in silence; then his 
ears told him that the last of the hangers-on had 
left the coroner's suite. The cane clattered to the 
floor as it fell from under his arm. 

Down the corridor came the pat-pat of light-run- 
ning feet. A red-haired boy leaned over to pick up 
the stick. 

"Did you get the district attorney, Shrimp?" 
queried the blind man. 
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" Yes, sir." The boy handed the cane to the prob- 
lemist. " The cops didn't get the same one. The 
D. A. says his men ain't located the waiter that 
guided us to Silver Sandals' house. An' say ! " 
The boy assured himself that there was no one within 
hearing distance. **When I got that cane signal 
inside an' called up what yuh whispered when I put it 
in yer hands, the D. A. was just gonna call up." 

"Any news of Sydney?" The question came 
with a quick eagerness that seldom marked the blind 
man's tone. 

"Nope, not yet," the boy answered solemnly. 
" They're lookin' fer him. But the D. A. says the 
two women left the house about three o'clock. A 
Hun s'loonkeeper that was just closin' up saw 'em. 
They went down toward the river." 

" Three o'clock ! " mused the blind man ; and he 
went on, apparently to himself : " That waiter was 
the one who waited for the morning papers so that 
he could put the clippings where we could find them. 
I wonder " 

" They on'y had a satchel," put in the boy. 
" The D. A. remembered that yuh wanted to know 
what they carried." 

"Sure?" 

" Certain. The D. A. said he didn't know what 
you was so anxious about that fer, but he made cer- 
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tain. He says the police have just finished searching 
the house, and they didn't get a thing." 

Colton nodded. "All right! We'll have to see 
for ourselves. Come on ! " He started briskly to- 
ward the elevator. On the main floor of the building 
he turned toward the telephone booths. " What was 
the number of that little grocery store on the corner 
below the house that I asked you to get? " he asked 
of the boy, as they stopped before the desk of the 
operator. 

The boy repeated it, and the blind man stepped 
into a booth and carefully closed the door behind him. 
In less than a minute he was out again. 

" The car. Shrimp ! " His voice was sharp, im- 
perative. His nostrils quivered with nervous eager- 
ness, a hectic flush was on the pale cheeks. 

The boy caught the contagion. He knew that 
the blind man had picked up a thread in the tangle. 
His elbow touched the sleeve of Thornley Colton, 
guiding, by the touch of cloth against cloth, the sight- 
less one through the throng of hurrying, jostling 
men in the main corridor and across the sidewalk to 
where the black car waited. 

" Silver Sandals' house ! " Colton ordered, and the 
car started the instant the boy'« foot left the curb. 
Michael, too, knew that tone. 

" Yuh ain't found Sydney? " The boy had kept 
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that question bottled for blocks, but it had to come. 

" I've located the thing I've been looking for. I 

think it will tell me where he is. If I am right ^" 

The words stopped with the grim compressing of the 
thin lips. 

" What is it? " The boy asked eagerly. 

** A crow ! A talking crow ! " 

** The one that was in the picher? " 

**Yes. The one the man who guided us told us 
about. The little Irish woman in the grocery store 
I asked to keep an eye out for anything unusual in 
the neighborhood told me over the 'phone that a 
crowd of boys were pestering a black bird in an 
alley. She told me the things the bird had been 
screaming." Again came the grim lines at the lips. 

"Maybe they'll kill it, the dam kids!" gasped 
The Fee, and he leaned forward to speak to Michael. 
" More speed ! " he demanded, with all the force he 
could put in his boyish treble. ** Never mind the 
cops ! Mister Colton's in a hurry ! " 

But there was no chance of the chauffeur obey- 
ing. They were already in the narrow streets of 
the Peck Slip section. Michael found it different 
driving this time. In the early hours the streets had 
been partially deserted. Now they swarmed with 
SiTtj, ragged children, and gaping men and women 
with their head bundles and pushcarts. 

Around the comer came the shrill voices of chil- 
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idren, the cries of men and women in a foreign tongue. 
Michael stopped the car before the small mob. 

A boy's voice rose in a scream. Then came an- 
other voice, raucous, rasping: 

" Poughkeepsie ! Poughkeepsie ! George Nelson ! 
George Nelson ! The greatest stunt New York ever 
saw. Pough-fc^^-psie ! " 

" Keep your horn going, and start slowly ! " or- 
dered Colton. He was standing in the tonneau, his 
blind eyes seemed to sweep the men, women, and 
children. The noise died as the crowd became aware 
of the newcomers. Men yelled warning. Women 
howled to their children. Such a fine car, and such 
a white-haired man could mean but one thing to them 
— the police! 

Like magic, the crowd melted, darting into door- 
ways, into alleys, behind pushcarts, till there was 
nothing but frightened eyes staring from a hundred 
hiding places. 

" George Nelson ! Age twenty-seven ! " The 
sawlike voice came from a dark alley. " Under the 
noses of a hundred people ! Poughkeepsie ! Pough- 
fc^^-psie ! " 

"Get that crow. Shrimp! Get it! Hustle!" 
The voice was a whipcrack. The words of the bird 
seemed to have stirred something within him. His 
voice was commanding, unconsciously sharp. The 
boy ran to the mouth of the alley. 
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" Across the street to that little store ! " Colton 
shot out, and the car swerved to the opposite curb. 
" Jump out and get a box to put the bird in ! Give 
the woman a dollar ! Hustle ! " 

Michael jumped from the car, and Colton settled 
back in the cushions. The spots on his cheeks 
seemed to glow now; his lean, cleft chin was set at 
an angle that boded ill for some one. He turned his 
head slightly as his super-keen ears caught the beat 
of wings against the boy's arms as he struggled to 
grasp it, and the crow screeched its words : 

** George Nelson ! George Nelson ! Age twenty- 
seven ! Waiter ! Pough-fc^^-psie ! " 

The boy came running back to the car, with the 
bird fighting vainly in his arms* Michael lumbered 
out of the little store with the box in his hand. 

** Put it over the bird ! " conmianded Colton ; his 
voice and manner like a live wire sending out its 
energy. " Police headquarters ! Quick ! " 

The bang of the unmuffled exhaust roared, the car 
backed over the low curb as it swung around. Out 
of the Bowery, uptown at racing speed, regardless of 
traffic regulations or signaling police. 

Before the big building that housed the central 
departments of the city police system the car 
stopped. Even before the wheels had ceased to turn, 
the blind man was on the sidewalk. He did not wait 
for the touch of the boy's sleeve to guide him here. 
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The doorman nodded to him, and got no answer. 
An unusual thing, for the blind man was noted for 
his courtesy. Straight to the office of the chief of 
detectives he went. A knock at the door, an invi- 
tation to enter, and Colton spoke before the chief 
had a chance to smile his greeting or put out his 
hand. 

**I'd like to see that prisoner you've got on the 
Silver Sandals case ! " The words fairly crackled 
command. 

The chief jumped to obey — he had felt the touch 
of the live wire. Surprise had come to his face at 
the voice of the problemist, so different from the 
calm, even tones he had always heard before. But 
he did not question; he merely acted, just as bigger 
men than he had acted on that tone of command from 
the blind man. 

"This way! Strange case!" jerkily commenteil 
the chief, as he led the way toward the cells. 
" Man's disguised with dyed hair, and all the color's 
gone from his face with drugs. Thought he was 
drunk first, but it's coke, I guess. Talks about the 
restaurant, and getting the man to the table, but we 
can't get a word about the actual killing." 

Two detectives, lounging in a comer, straightened 
up as the chief approached. 

" Shut up like a clam," growled one. " Can't get 
a word ! " 
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" Here we are." The chief stopped before a cell, 
and glanced through the barred door at the man 
who lay huddled on the steel shelf that served for a 
bed. The prisoner did not even look up; his head 
was buried in his arms. 

"Gfet on your feet!** commanded the chief. 
There was not a muscle movement of the man in- 
side. 

" Tell me your name ! " Thomley Colton's words 
seemed to strike the man in the cell like a shock of 
a galvanic battery. His head lifted, a flash of ex- 
pression came to the dull eyes for an instant ; but the 
voice that answered was dead and mechanical : 

" George Nelson. Waiter. Age ^^ 

" That*8 enough! " Colton wheeled on the chief. 
" Release this man ! " he ordered sharply. ** He is 
my secretary, Sydney Thames ! " 



CHAPTER X 

PBEPABATIONS FOB MUBDEB 

ANOTHER stone wall! Once more the path 
that had started straight had circled to its be- 
ginning. The discovery of Sydney Thames as the 
prisoner had thrown everything out of focus; made 
chaos of the carefully arranged puzzle pieces that 
had been put together in the mind of the blind man. 
He had expected an entirely different denouement 
for his secretary's disappearance. He had expected 
a solution of the whole case in the finding of Sydney 
Thames. But the one ray of light had become dark- 
ness, black, impenetiiable. 

The strange words of the crow in its alley of 
refuge had told the blind man whom he would find 
at police headquarters. The apparently senseless 
reiteration of the waiter's name and age could only 
mean that the crow had heard the words repeated as 
they were taught to some one else. And that some 
one could only be his secretary. Drugs and hypnosis 
combined to explain the condition of the man the po- 
lice captfldn had been so certain was the murderer. 

136 
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The bird of ill omen had, however, apparently de- 
stroyed the basic theory Thornley Colton's intui- 
tive reasoning had formed. Never before had the 
problemist known this strange faculty — made al- 
most preterhuman by his blindness — to be wrong. 
In a himdred cases he had followed the mind proc- 
esses of arch criminals to their logical conclusion, 
turning each corner at the proper time, counting ac- 
curately each footstep that led to the solution of the 
case. But here all paths seemed to be circles. The 
blind man was as much at sea as the keenest-eyed per- 
son in the world. 

Was he all wrong? Was this a case for eyes? 
Was it a problem that required sight, instead of in- 
sight? This, Colton would not believe, because he 
refused to believe it. Perhaps it was egoism, but all 
masters have been egoistical, and Thornley Colton 
was a master. The thing he had builded had come 
toppling down over his ears, but the foundation was 
there, firm, unshaken. The building must go on ! 

Once more the blind man sat before the desk in 
his darkened library. Upstairs, sleeping, was Syd- 
ney Thames. The blind man's sensational discovery 
at police headquarters had shaken the department 
from top to bottom. It aroused every detective in 
the city from the lethargy of easy-won success to 
furious effort. He had proved the identity of Syd- 
ney Thames when the police, supreme in their be- 
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lief that they could not be wrong, had demanded it. 
And Sydney Thames, weak, dull-eyed, had gone 
home in the car. Now he was sleeping away the ef- 
fects of the drugs and hypnosis that had made him a 
helpless tool to throw dust into the eyes of the police, 
and to build the stone wall that kept the blind man 
from touching the persons behind it. 

On the desk before the blind man was a chess- 
board. His chin was in his hand, his head bent so 
that his sightless eyes under the folds of the alcohol- 
soaked bandages seemed studying each piece on the 
board. As time passed, there was no movement of 
the seated man. At his elbow the crystalless watch 
ticked off the minutes. 

The blind man moved to touch the watch. It was 
eight o'clock; thirty-seven hours since he had slept. 
One finger tip touched a button of the row on the 
desk. The red-haired boy answered it on the run. 

" Any new editions of the papers I haven't gotten, 
Shrimp? " he asked. 

" Nope. On'y them I read to you. They ripped 
Silver Sandals' house apart, but they didn't find 
nothin'. Everybody's lookin' fer her an' the girl." 

" Anything from the crow? " 

" No, sir. It's just say in' Perkipsie over an' over, 
with that stuff about George Nelson. Can't make it 
say anythin' else." 

" All right," the blind man nodded wearily. " Lis- 
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ten carefully, and write down everything it says, even 
if it's only part of a word or a letter.'' 

"Yes, sir." The boy started for the door, and 
then turned. "I just tiptoed into Sydney's room. 
He's sleepin' fine." 

** I can't do anything till sleep has weakened the 
effect of the drug," Colton said. " And, Shrimp," 
he hcdted the boy again. ** I expect the district at- 
torney in a few minutes. Bring him here, but don't 
mention the crow ; I wcmt to keep that to myself for 
a little time." 

*Yessir." 

Again in the silent darkness Colton's head bent 
toward the board and its pieces. It was a strange 
game of chess Thomley Colton played. A black 
queen and king were pitted against a piece of broken 
wineglass with a spot of dried blood on its edge. An- 
other black queen and a black pawn opposed a ragged 
black feather. Four small scraps of papyrus were 
held in check by a black bishop. It was the crime 
gcune the blind man was playing. Triumphant on 
the problemist's squares were a scrap of newspaper, 
the torn comer of a photograph, a crust of bread, 
and a silver dime. But there was no move of the 
pieces, for the blacks held Colton's " men " in check. 

The electric front-door bell tinkled its alarm. 
Colton heard the door open, arid Shrimp's polite, 
" This way, sir," and he snapped on the lights as the 
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footfalls told him the district attorney and the boy 
were at the room entrance. Colton crossed the room 
to shake hands with the city official. 

" What is it ? " asked the blind man quickly, with 
his finger tip on the key-board of silence — the pulse 
of the wrist that told him the emotions of the heart. 
" You've heard from Bracken? " It wasn't a guess 
on the part of the blind man, but a certainty. 

'^ Yes. A wireless. He is coming as fast as his 
engines can bring him. But he can't reach New 
York before to-morrow noon." 

" Meanwhile the police are searching for his son," 
interposed the problemist. 

" Yes. How did you know? The department has 
kept even a suspicion of such a thing from the 
papers." 

" Sit down," invited the blind man. " If you 
don't object to the darkness, I'll snap off the lights; 
they make my eyes burn like fire, even through the 
cloth." 

The district attorney sank lifelessly into a chair. 
His manner, his voice, told the blind man as plainly 
as eyes that the city official had aged years in the 
few hours since they had clasped hands in allegi- 
ance. 

**How did you know young Bracken was sus- 
pected? " the district attorney repeated. 

Captain McMann is no fool," the blind man de- 
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clareil. *^ He's working like fury on this case. It 
means a whole lot to his bulldog nature. It's the 
only chance he ever had to beat me. No doubt he 
was in communication with Bracken the minute he 
saw the note of recommendation. And you know 
what would be the first thought of the father of a wild 
son.*' 

** He's sent five imperative wireless demands to 
know how his son is implicated," the district attorney 
answered. " He is refusing to answer all other mes- 
sages because he fears the newspapers." 

" It's perfectly logical that he should want to know 
about his son. No doubt the messages to you were 
blimter than the answer to the police, but McMann 
only needed a hint, to connect the recommenda- 
tion and the choosing of the Beaumonde with the 
son." 

" But, my God, man ! " the city official's voice was 
hoarse; "think of my position! He used my car! 
Why doesn't he come forward to explain? " 

"Why? " echoed the blind man, his fingers touch- 
ing the black king on the board. 

" But he couldn't be guilty of murder ! " The 
official's exclamation was vehement. " He's nothing 
but a young fool, a pawn of scoundrels." 

" Wrong ! " declared Colton solemnly. " He is 
one of the principals. He was the waiter at the 
restaurant." 
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" Bracken? " The district attorney refused to be- 
lieve it. 

" The testimony of the waiting captain that the 
waiter knew the dishes and silver but didn't know 
how to carry proved my original theory that the man 
was not a common waiter. Bracken would know 
them because he had used them all his life; but, of 
course, he wouldn't carry them like a waiter. And 
Bracken was the same type as my secretary, very 
dark. 'Phoning to a former friend told me that. 
The natural disguise would be dyed hair; opposites 
are always chosen. It was probably Sydney's visit 
to the house that gave the idea of throwing us off 
the trail by making him impersonate the waiter. 
That — and one other thing that occurred suddenly 
to change all plans." 

" And that other thing? " broke in the district at- 
torney. 

" I don't know — yet. I think it's a crow." 

" Is that what you expected the two women to 
carry away with them?" asked the district attor- 
ney suddenly. " You mean the crow that has been 
the mouthpiece of Silver Sandals for years." 

" Yes, to both questions." 

" Funny we didn't see any sign of it when we 
searched the house. But then there wasn't a thing 
but the clippings and the photograph." He broke 
off quickly. " That feather you found ! " 
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Colton nodded. ** From the crow. I am playing 
it here against a pawn and the queen. It should be 
against the king!" he decided suddenly. His hand 
changed the pieces. He snapped on the incandes- 
cents so that the official could see the chessboard 
with its strange ** men." ** Here is the crime. The 
queen is Silver Sandals. The pawn is the waiter 
who guided us. He stayed behind to find the crow. 
But you frightened him away. He is the real George 
Nelson, waiter, age twenty-seven ! " 

** How do you know that? " 

"Because I'm blind. I've known it from the 
first. That's why I wanted you to locate him. I 
found out that he was a waiter a minute after he 
spoke to me. I touched his hand as he walked be- 
side me to the house of Silver Sandals. He had the 
waiter's thumb, peculiarly developed by carrying 
heavy plates of food. But I realized that a man 
in his condition couldn't have been the waiter who 
had helped the man to the table. I recognized him 
only as a pawn. That's why I wanted to know if 
the man the police had arrested was he. When it 
wasn't, I thought they had just made one of their 
mistakes, until the words of the crow told me that 
another had been drilled to so often say the same 
thing that the mechanical brcdn of the talking bird 
had picked up the words." 

**But why should he have pretended to be a 
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guide?" the district attorney demanded. **Why 
should he be in rags, if he was a good enough serv- 
ing man to have had a position on Bracken's 
yacht?" 

" Why is my secretary sleeping, upstairs? " asked 
the blind man quietly. 

"Hypnotism?" 

"Yes. Superinduced by heavy drinking. He 
was gotten drunk so that his papers could be stolen. 
But he was too valuable a subject to let go. There 
was further use for him. He was kept imder the in- 
fluence of Silver Sandals because the waiter would 
naturally be the first person suspected by the po- 
lice. And this waiter who had made his name and 
occupation so well known in the neighborhood that 
even the boys on the streets knew it was intended to 
be the blind to throw the police off the track — un- 
til my secretary became a better one. Oh, it was 
carefully planned ; every step, every move." 

" But I don't get it." Puzzlement brought slang 
in place of the official's usual careful diction. " The 
whole thing shows so many evidences of careful and 
elaborate planning, yet the results make a useless 
mess of unnecessary trouble." 

"For instance? " 

"The slashed wrists. Why, that alone almost 
precludes the possibility of murder, except for the 
marki? of violence on the body. But there are so 
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many easier and quicker ways of accomplishing the 
same result. And think of the evidence that must be 
left behind when the police locate the place where 
the murder was done. The blood and the marks on 
the body showed that the man must have struggled 
fearfully." 

" The struggling was all done before the wrists 
were slashed. There is no doubt that he was drugged 
first.'' 

" But, great Scott, man ! If they could drug him, 
why couldn't they poison him in the first place? " 

** And the natural next question," put in the blind 
man seriously: "Why didn't they leave him where 
he was murdered, instead of actually courting dis- 
covery by bringing him to a public restaurant? " 

** I don't understand any of it ! " The confession 
came almost in the tone of a curse. " The silver-steel 
frame ! Think of the cold-bloodedness of fixing that 
to a dead body ! " 

Colton's fingers touched the dime on his chess- 
board. ** That has already taken its place," he said. 
" Meaning," he added, " that I have already solved 
that part of the problem. The brace was not put on 
the dead body." 

** But it was there." 

" It was worn before the man was dead." 

"You mean that the murderers forced the man 
who was to be killed to adjust it himself?" The 
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district attorney could not keep the horror from his 
voice. 

" No. I mean that he donned it without coercion. 
He put it on willingly." 

" Why — why " The interrogations came 

as gasps from the official. 

" Certainly. Common sense and the evidence we 
have tell us that. The death notices, the photo- 
graph, the bottle of wine served at the table, the 
papyrus notes written by himself, the strange words 
of the ventriloquist woman — she was a ventriloquist 
despite the assertions of a thousand persons that 
she had been deaf and dumb for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. Even the method of getting him to the dining- 
room points to but one thing." 

" The method of getting him to the restaurant? '' 
That part of the blind man's statement made the 
district attorney forget everything else. That last 
sentence brought back to his mind the fact that no 
one seemed able to tell how the strange couple had 
gotten to the dining-room where they had been met 
by the waiter. " Do you know how they got to the 
dining-room? " he asked. 

" Through the private dining-room that was built 
especially for the accommodation of Philip J. 
Bracken when he is in town, and which connects with 
his private suite by means of a private elevator." 

" Bracken's private suite! " The words seemed 
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to pull the district attorney from his chair by their 
very violence. 

** Exactly," confirmed Colton. " Naturally you 
remember the talk it caused when the hotel was built 
ten years ago. Bracken's deep-rooted objection to 
newspaper publicity has kept it out of the public's 
mind ever since. Whenever he has to spend a few 
days on dry land he goes to his hotel and lives like a 
hermit. You know that." 

"And the suite is forgotten from one year's end 
to the other." The district attorney was pacing the 
room before the desk. " I know it wd|p but I never 
even thought of it." ;^ 

"Very few people have, up to the present," re- 
marked Colton dryly. " For the simple reason that 
the seeing depend on eyes to make them remember. 
My brain instantly understood that possibility be- 
cause it never forgets. But there were other things 
to be done first. That could not get away. The 
others could." 

" And the suite has absolutely no connection with 
the upper halls." The official was turning the thing 
over in his mind as he walked the floor. 

" When Bracken comes he brings his own servants, 
and the entrance to the dining-room is in the court 
beside the hotel ! " 

" But even Bracken had his gregarious moments," 
the blind man declared. " There is a door connect- 
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ing the private dining-room with the big restaurant 
that is carefully concealed behind the palms near the 
lobby entrance." 

" That has not been used for years ! " put in the 
district attorney. " I know it. It is screwed shut. 
I remember when Bracken had it done. He had 
the '' 

Colton cut in on the story: "It was used last 
night ! " 

^^ But some one would have seen the man and the 
woman coming out," protested the official. 

" Not when everything had been carefully timed. 
The attention of every one in the restaurant was 
centered on the new cabaret act. The two hat-check 
men were away. Although the restaurant entrance 
is into the lobby, it is arranged so that the lobby 
loungers cannot stare into the dining-room. The 
woman had to bring the dead man but a step through 
the door behind the palms, and the waiter was there 
to help her. It was but another step through the 
hiding palms to the door. The hour chosen was 
when only the tables in the center of the room had 
been filled and those near the entrance were empty. 
It was the work of an instant when all eyes were 
somewhere else. Eyes always are when the attention 
of the ears is attracted, and it was too far away for 
even my super-keen ears to hear." 

The waiter — ♦you mean young Bracken?" 
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That was the only thing that seemed to strike the 
district attorney for the moment. " Of course ! 
Of course ! " he answered his own question, hands 
working at his sides, face more haggard than ever 
as he paced the floor. " He could get the keys of 
the suite, he would know all about it. He is the 
only one who coidd do it.'* He stopped suddenly as 
another question popped to his mind : ** But the po- 
lice must have learned of that suite! Rooms in a 
hotel like the Beaumonde can't be hidden like secret 
chambers in a castle." 

" No doubt," agreed Colton. " But police eyes 
probably saw the untouched screw heads in the door. 
They saw the marks of violence on the body that 
meant struggle. Their eyes told their brains that 
the murder could not have been committed in the ho- 
tel without raising an alarm." 

" They are right ! " The district attorney quali- 
fied it. " They must be right ! If the murder was 
committed five hours before the body was discov- 
ered, it was committed in the daylight! The dead 
body would have had to be smuggled to the private 
dining-room, to the suite, and then back. That 
would be more trouble than taking it directly to the 
restaurant." 

"Yes, if it was a dead body, but it wasn't. It 
was a living man ! " Colton reached across the chess- 
board to pull the telephone toward him. 
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" You think he was forced to write the notes to 
the coroner and the police captain, and the death 
notices, and pose for the photograph, and adjust the 
brace in that suite before he was killed? " The 
words came impatiently. 

" No. Those things were all done before he went 
to the private suite in the afternoon." 

" Great Scott, man ! " The district attorney 
gasped his incredulity. " You are saying that the 
man himself made all those elaborate preparations 
to be murdered! " 

" Yes," Colton answered very quietly, as he lifted 
the telephone receiver from its hook. " That is ex- 
actly what he did." 



CHAPTER XI 



CLEWS NOT FOB EYES 



THE problemist gave a number over the 'phone, 
but the dazed official did not even hear it. 
His mind was still trying to grasp the meaning of 
the amazing thing he had just heard. Then the voice 
of the blind man aroused him. 

*^ Captain McMann? Good-evening, captain. 
This is Colton. Any trace of the girl with the 
golden hair? No? Nor of the silver^andaled 
woman? Nothing, eh? By the way, captain, do 
you know where the murder was committed? I 
thought not. The man was killed in the bathroom 
of Philip J. Bracken's private suite at the Beau- 
monde. That's true! Oh, you examined the suite 
thoroughly. Find anything? Probably not. But 
I'm going there in an hour or so, and Fm going to 
find something. Good-by ! " 

Colton's lips held a cynickl smile as he snapped 

the receiver back on the hook and raised his head 

to face the district attorney. " The captain is 

working at high pressure," he observed. " He'll lose 

no time in getting to the Beaumonde. He's going 

to make sure that he doesn't miss a trick," 

150 
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The district attorney shook his head in helpless 
bewilderment. " I don't know where I am," he con- 
fessed frankly. "Your statement that the man 
made all the plans to hide the guilt of his murderers 
is too much." 

" That has been obvious from the very first." 
The first puff of smoke from a newly lighted ciga- 
rette ended the sentence. " Simply because the very 
elaborateness of the thing made it the only possibil- 
ity. The timing of events alone proves that the 
thing was planned months in advance. According 
to the expert opinion of Brown, the making of the 
framework to support the body took years. And 
common sense would tell any one that without the 
cooperation of the dead man there must have been 
slips. Remember that the final scene was timed to 
minutes ! " 

"More hypnosis!" the district attorney discov- 
ered suddenly. ** The remarkable woman of the sil- 
ver sandals ; the one who hypnotized your secretary, 
and, you say, the missing waiter. Great Scott ! " 
He mopped his forehead with his handkerchief. 
" Think of the diabolical ingenuity of compelling a 
man, by hypnotism, to prepare for his own murder 
months in advance ! " 

' "A pretty theory," credited the blind man. 
" But false, or, rather, reversed." 

" You mean " he9itated the official. 
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" That the silver-sandaled woman and the girl were 
dominated absolutely by the will of the dead man ! " 

The watch beside the chessboard ticked off several 
jBeconds before the district attorney made reply. 
** That is the most incredible statement I ever 
heard! " he ejaculated, when he had carefully turned 
the blind man's statement over in his mind to see 
what lay under it. 

" It is true, nevertheless/' 

" But it's unreasonable ! It is practically an ad- 
mission that the dead man forced three ^" 

" I said the woman and the girl were controlled 
hj the dead man," interrupted Colton. ** I did not 
mention Bracken." 

** Two " — the correction came chokingly — " two 
persons drawn into a murder pact, with himself as 
the victim ! " 

Colton nodded. "Practically that," he admitted. 

" I can't believe that sane persons would deliber- 
ately put themselves into the electric chair ! " The 
district attorney was on his feet again, walking back 
and forth in characteristic lawyer fashion. " That 
is what it means. According to your statement, 
they are either murderers or accessories before and 
after the fact." 

Thornley Colton merely shrugged his shoulders. 
**I expect Captain McMann to point out the mur- 
derer for me," he said simply. 
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" Captain McMann ! " exclaimed the district at- 
torney, making mental note of the blind man's eva- 
sion. " I thought you were fighting him." 

"He is fighting me," corrected the blind man 
quietly. "But I am making him help me. They 
took away my eyes in this case" — a jerk of his 
head toward the ceiling told the other that it was 
Sydney Thames whom he meant. " They expected 
me to be helpless, and another pawn in the game. 
But they can't beat me ! " 

On the pale, masterful face was unalterable reso- 
lution. The lean, cleft chin was rigidly ominous. 
Under the skin of the cheeks the muscles played. 
The district attorney could imagine the eyes, be- 
neath the folds of the alcohol-soaked bandages 
gleaming with the light of resolve. Despite him- 
self, he shivered slightly. For the first time In his 
life he saw the white-haired man before him as a 
bloodhound; ruthless, unyielding. A blind blood- 
hound ! 

"Did you get any sleep last night?" asked the 
attorney suddenly. 

A faint smile softened the lines around the tight- 
drawn lips. " You forget that but twenty hours or 
so have elapsed since the dead man was discovered. 
It was only last night, you know. Things have 
moved so quickly that it seems much longer." He 
touched the watch beside him. " Nine-twenty," he 
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announced. "McMann should have been at the 
Beaumonde ten minutes ago." 

**Are you going to let him go over the ground 
before you get a chance? " asked the surprised dis- 
trict attorney. 

** He is my eyes to-night," the blind man said. " I 
am merely waiting for the Imk that has been missing. 
Ah ! " The exclamation came as the telephone bell 
tinkled its signal. Colton took the receiver, and the 
official held his breath to hear the one-sided con- 
versation. 

"Yes? . . . Oh, good-evening. . . . He is? . . . 
What? . . . Yes. . . . I'll be right there. . • . 
Good-by ! " 

"Was that McMann?" 

" No," answered the problemist, and the other 
thought he detected a note of disappointment in the 
voice. " It is Manager Carl. The police had vis- 
ited the suite, and they are there again. He is furi- 
ous! The murder is ruining business. He has 
something very important to tell me, he says. Come 
along? " 

The affirmative came eagerly. 

Colton put the watch in his pocket, his fingers 
brushed the chessboard, then his other hand swept 
the pieces and their opponents into a heap at the 
side of the board. " Four moves to checkmate," he 
murmured softly. Then, aloud: "We'll catch a 
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taxi' at the comer. I want Michael to get a little 
sleep/' 

He picked up his overcoat and light stick, replaced 
the bandages with his blue glasses, and, with a touch 
of his hand he led the district attorney through the 
dark hall to the front door. With his hand on the 
latch, he called out over his shoulder : " That's all 
to-night, Shrimp. Go to bed. Leave the notes on 
my desk." 

From an upper room came the cheery voice of the 
boy : " All right, Mister Colton." 

A blind bloodhound! How correct, yet how sin- 
ister the comparison. The blind man refused to take 
a minute's rest himself, but all connected with him 
must have their sleep. The civic ofBcial was trust- 
ing the man who had never seen light — who knew 
it only as a thing that tortured his tender eyeballs 
— to show him the ray in the darkness that en- 
shrouded the strange case. And he knew the blind 
man would do it; just as Colton had led the man 
who could see through the darkness to the front 
door of the house. He knew that the man who had 
been blind at birth, whose one help had been taken 
from him by those he was fighting, would win ! 

They found a taxi' at the comer, and a word from 
the district attorney put traffic regulations at 
nau^t. 

The new atmosphere around the Beaumonde could 
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be felt the minute they entered the big main en- 
trance. The mantle of tragedy still hung heavy 
where only the care-free cloak of Broadway should 
have been. There was the usual crowd of loungers 
in the lobby, and Colton felt their curious stares. 
They were not guests, but others of the morbidly 
curious that infest crime scenes for days, like vul- 
tures seeking their scraps of carrion. 

A page, evidently instructed to look out for the 
blind man, came up swiftly and whispered : ^^ Mr. 
Carl's office, sir." 

A half-dozen alert-looking young men who had 
been standing by the desk fairly swooped down on 
them when they saw the district attorney. But with 
the experience of much practice he waved them aside 
smilingly. "I have no official connection with the 
case, boys," he declared. "I'm here merely as a 
friend of Mr. Colton." 

The blind man became the target for questions, 
then, but he refused to talk, and his manner caused 
even the persistent newspaper men to fall back and 
allow him to go on. 

Thornley Colton opened the door of the private 
office as soon as he had knocked. The hotel man- 
ager's worried smile of greeting faded from his face 
as he saw the district attorney, and it went a shade 
paler. Colton closed the door tightly, and spoke. 
"It's all right, Mr. Carl," he assured the other. 
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" The district attorney knows of Bracken's connec- 
tion with the case. In fact, the young man has al- 
ready involved him ! " 

"You don't say — so!" gasped the manager, 
staring blankly. " Why " — there was shock of sud- 
den discovery in his tone — ^^ he's a villain ! " 

" Looks that way," Colton agreed seriously. 
Then : " McMann upstairs? " 

" Yes ! " blurted Carl wrathfuUy. " He and that 
iron- jawed detective of his are tearing the insides 
out of Bracken's suite, and he never allowed any 
one to lay a hand on a stick of furniture. We'll 
have to work like the very devil to straighten it out 
before he gets back." 

" Not much time before to-morrow noon," Colton 
admitted, finding a chair by the desk with a touch 
of his cane. 

" To-morrow noon ! " echoed Carl blankly. " I 
haven't been able to locate him." 

" He sent a wireless to the district attorney this 
afternoon," Colton explained, his fingers tapping 
idly on the piled papers that strewed the desk. 

Carl darted a glance toward the district attorney, 
who nodded corroboration. 

" Great Heaven ! " The hotel manager^s voice 
trembled. "That son of his!" He took a turn 
about the small office, and when he spoke again his 
voice was steady : " I've always loved that boy. 
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Colton. And when he came to me and said that he'd 
straijghtened out and he'd met the right girl, I 
wanted to help him. He said that he'd been work- 
ing for a y^ar, and he wanted to know if he could 
have a spread for himself, the girl, and her mother 
in his father's private dining room. I knew it was 
going against his father, but here was a chance to 
help the boy along instead of giving him the kick 
his kind usually gets. I was away all yesterday 
afternoon, and my assistant promised to look after 
them. I didn't get back till late, and Norman had 
started away. Other things came up the minute I 
got here, and I never thought a thing about it until 
this morning, when McMann wanted to search the 
suite. Of course, I was nearly crazy, but when we 
got there I didn't see a crumb. The boy apparently 
hadn't arrived, and there was nothing to show that 
the suite had been occupied even when the two po- 
licemen went through it. Now they're at it again ! " 

" Almost exactly the same story he told me ! " ex- 
claimed the district attorney. 

" When did he visit you, Mr. Carl? " asked Colton. 

" Day before yesterday." 

"Ah, the same day he visited the district attor- 
ney; before he bleached his black hair and took his 
place in your dining-room." 

" He was the waiter who helped the dead man ! " 
The exclamatory sentence was a combination of 
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pained surprise and certainty. " Of course ! Who 
(?lse could it be? My assistant has only been here 
about six months, and he wouldn't know the son of 
the owner even without the disguise. Philip hasn't 
been around in several years." 

"No word of your assistant yet?" asked Colton 
casuallv. 

The manager shook his head. ^* He was lucky 
enough to get away when he did," growled Carl. 
" The police are after him to answer a lot of their 
fool questions." 

" Yes," murmured Colton dryly. 

The tone caused the district attorney to open his 
lips for a question, but the blind man gave him no 
cl:ance. ^^ I guess McMann has had time to look 
over that suite," he said, as he rose. ** Mind show- 
ing me the way up? " 

"You don't expect to fiijd more evidence of — 
Bracken's guilt? " The manager's tone was that 
of a man who hopes for everything and expects 
nothing. 

" I expect to find something that the police are 
overlooking," the blind man replied, as he waited 
for a guiding hand. 

The district attorney said nothing, but the look 
on his face expressed volumes; it was the look of a 
Mian utterly weary. He had been hoping against 
licype that the suspicion which each new turn of the 
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case was making stronger had been foolish. He had 
staked his all on the hope that Manager Carl would 
prove Bracken's innocence. But the boy had told 
the hotel man the same false story he had told the 
attorney; he had worked on the manager's sympa- 
thies in the same way as on his. 

A hunted look came to the eyes of the manager 
as he opened the door of his office. The half dozen 
of the newspaper men hurried toward them; the 
loungers stared; the buzz of conversation came to 
their ears. Carl turned the reporters away with a 
snapped oath, and led his companions to a side en- 
trance of the hotel. A nod to a doorman protected 
their rear, and they walked down the court beside 
the hotel where Carl fitted a key in the lock of a 
door and entered. When he had closed it behind 
them he breathed a great sigh of relief. 

** Worse than leeches,'* commented Colton. 

" Damn' sight ! " choked the nerve-racked man- 
ager. " This way ! " 

They were in a small dining-room, and Colton 
stumbled over a chair. 

" I beg your pardon," the district attorney said 
contritely, and with one hand on the blind man's arm 
he led him to the small elevator in the corner clev- 
erly shielded by a screen. The elevator door slid 
closed behind them, and the car ascended noiselessly. 

Even before it stopped they could hear the sounds 
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of the two men inside the private suite, and when 
Carl sprang open the door, he shouted a wrathful 
exclamation. The rooms had been literally torn to 
pieces. Furniture had been pulled out, drawers over- 
turned, and the carpet had been ripped from the 
floor. Captain McMann, red-faced, in his shirt- 
sleeves, with perspiration beading his red face, stood 
in the center of the room. The square- jawed de- 
tective crawled from under a bed, swearing softly. 

Thornley Colton stepped from the elevator. His 
thin cane located an overturned chair, and he 
stopped an inch or so from the overturned table. 

" Thorough, at least," he observed, and his deli- 
cate nostrils quivered as he sniffed the close air of 
the tight-shut rooms. His finely chiseled lips wore 
the faintest of smiles as he realized the lengths the 
captain had gone when the blind man had telephoned 
his boast that he " would find something." 

" Nothing here ! " The captain spoke as though 
he would stake his life, reputation, and honor on it. 
" Never has been anything here ! " he growled. 

" No? " The short negative was almost a drawl. 
The problemist offered his cigarette case all around, 
and took one of the rolls. " Lucky you've got that 
habit of not smoking while on duty, captain," he said. 
*^ As soon as I light this cigarette the clinging 
smell of Egyptian incense in the rooms will be de- 
stroyed." 
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"What's that?*' The captain sniffed the air 
with loud nasal gulps. 

^* Your sense of smell is not so keen as mine, cap- 
tain." The match touched the cigarette end. 
** You are handicapped with keen eyes." 

"Where'd the incense come from?" demanded 
Carl, with the snappishness the presence of the po- 
lice always seemed to arouse. 

"The man who was killed. There was just a 
faint trace of it that I detected when I touched 
him at the table. It was much stronger in the 
house of the clairvoyant. You smelled it there, 
attorney? " 

*• The official nodded. "That establishes the fact 
that he was here." 

"Incense ain't as rare as all that," declared the 
captain. " Lots of people burn it in their houses." 

"True," nodded the blind man. "I said the 
clinging smell of incense. Any one who has burned 
it knows that the odor does not hold. It is only in 
the aromatic smoke, and will not stay on clothes nor 
a room more than a few minutes. This is an incense 
odor ; something that no common perfume has." 

" You are trying to prove that the man lived here 
before he was murdered? " The captain was 
sarcastic. 

"No. He merely came here to be murdered." 
The blind man turned to the square- jawed detective. 
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" Will you set that table upright ? " he asked. His 
voice was sharp, the hectic flush was again on his 
cheeks. The detective jumped to obey without even 
thinking to look for orders from his captain. 

"Thank you." Colton rested the slim stick 
against a chair. Slowly his finger tips moved over 
the polished top of the table. A forearm's length 
from the edge they lightly brushed the wood. An 
inch they moved slowly, two inches. He had exam- 
ined a foot, slowly, painstakingly. The watching 
men became nervous as the minutes passed with no 
sound, no movement but the slowly sliding fingers. 
Suddenly the expression on the blind man's face 
changed. The fingers rested, then moved so slowly 
that the eyes could hardly see them move. 

He looked up. " One thing you missed, captain," 
lie said. 

McMann's movement was a signal for the others. 
They crowded around the table, staring down where 
his fingers had stopped. But there was nothing, ab- 
solutely nothing, but the unmarred polish of the top. 

" Keen eyes are not of much use there, are they? " 

" Nothing there, that's why ! " snapped the captain. 

" A whole story, written out in English words ! " 
Colton's fingers moved again. *' If you have a very 
powerful glass you'll see the slight, almost invisible, 
indentations made by a heavy stylus that wrote a 
sentence. Here are the words, they may be of use: 
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^ No human hand can unlock it. From out the dead 
dynasties.' There the writing stopped." 

" Bunk ! " growled the captain again. " Bunk ! " 
he repeated. 

" To any one who doesn't know the capabilities 
of the blind, yes. But I can read Braille letters 
through a dozen thick handkerchiefs. Get a micro- 
scope, and you'll see the rough indentations." 

"But what's it mean? There ain't nothin' to 
unlock ! " 

" Seems to me there's quite a bit to unlock," de- 
clared the blind man. 

"I should say so!" gasped Carl, staring down 
at the table, with eyes narrowed in a vain effort to 
see what the blind man had said was there. 

" Where's the bathroom? " Colton picked up his 
cane. 

" Over there." There was no sarcasm in the voice 
of the police captain now. He couldn't keep it there 
nor on his face, though every ounce of his will power 
strove to hold the mask. He felt, subconsciously, 
that the blind man would keep his boast; he knew 
that the senses of the man he was trying to beat 
would find something that his eyes, trained by years 
of experience, had missed. Already they had found 
one thing. Were there others? 

"Lucid — to a blind man," remarked Colton. 
Then Carl took his arm to lead him to the bathroom 
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door. The captain moved to where he could see 
everything the blind man did. Apparently he had 
not even noticed the presence of the district attorney, 
who should have had no connection with the cllse 
until the police had finished. 

The problemist's feet felt the tiled floor, and he 
shook his arms free from the guiding hand. At 
the white porcelain tub he dropped to his knees, his 
fingers brushed the tiles under the tub. He straight- 
ened up, his hand held high above his head. The 
finger and thumb apparently grasped something; 
but they could see nothing from where they stood. 

"Another clew your sharp eyes failed to find," 
announced the blind man quietly. 

The district attorney was the first to move. The 
police captain had to jump to get ahead of him. 

" A hair," Colton said. " A single hair." 

They could see it now, glinting in the light from 
the one small window. It was long, of finely spun 
gold. 

" The girl who sat at the next table ! " The ex- 
clamation came from the mouth of the captain, and 
he bit his lips because he had been surprised into open 
admission. 

" Right ! " Colton dropped it carelessly in the 
tub. " In the shadow it was utterly impossible to 
see the hair, but my fingers, so sensitive that they 
could have located unerringly that same hair 
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through several sheets of note paper, found it in- 
stantly. That's one of the feats of the blind that 
the average person doesn't believe until he sees 
it." 

*' But what does it mean? " gasped Carl. " Was 
the girl heref " 

"The evidence seems to indicate that." Colton 
rose and carefully brushed his knees. 

** Trying to tell us the old man lived in this suite 
and that the girl visited him without the hotel people 
getting wise?" asked the police captain. 

" As I said before, the old man came here merely 
to be murdered." The blind man stood facing them, 
one hand in his trouser pocket, the fingers of the 
other twirling the thin cane. 

** Nice, quiet little time, clubbing an old man half 
to death, and then cutting his wrists to finish it," 
observed the police captain shortly. 

*' You mean the marks on the body? " 

** Plain enough, I guess," growled McMann. 

«To a person with imagination, yes. That's 
your only fault, captain; the one thing that keeps 
you in a rut. You haven't imagination, any more 
than Doctor Brown had when he examined the body. 
The slashed wrists caused death, and, of course, there 
was no need of an autopsy, which would have proved 
that the man was drugged to unconsciousness before 
the wrists were slashed. There could be no sound 
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because the murdered man took the drug unsuspi- 
ciously, and it acted at once." 

"But the blood! Where is the blood?" 

Colton's cane tapped the edge of the tub lightly. 
" A porcelain tub," he said. " That mark under 
the left arm, which your lack of imagination told 
you had been caused by the heavy club, was made 
when the body was jammed tightly against the round 
edge of this tub, as one hand on the shoulder held 
it in position and the other gripped the wrist to 
hold it over the drain. A simple turning of the 
hot-water tap, and there wasn't a bit of evidence. 
Simple, isn't it? — with a little imagination and 
without the handicap of eyes." 

McMann swung around on the square- jawed de- 
tective. " Dust some of that finger-print powder on 
the taps, Tom ! " he ordered. 

Tom, with the tip of his finger covered with a 
handkerchief, gingerly touched the hot-water tap, to 
raise it. A paper packet yielded some fine, white 
powder that dusted the polished tap, then was blown 
off. Every one but the blind man stepped forward 
to stare ; he merely stood back with his hands behind 
him. 

"Not a sign!" grimted the detective. 

" Forgot that Brown testified the murderer wore 
gloves so that he could beat BertiUon, didn't you? " 
suggested Colton quietly. 
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" Then the murdered man did, too," asserted the 
captain. " We haven't been asleep. We dusted 
that finger-print powder round before." 

" Eyes ! Eyes again ! " protested the blind man 
wearily. " Of course, there was nothing left to see ! 
All a criminal has to fight is eyes. A simple cotton 
glove will defeat the most elaborate Bertillon bureau 
in the world. Naturally, the murdered man wore 
gloves. Do you suppose that detail would be over- 
looked, after months of preparation?" 

" Theory ! " snapped the captain. " All theory ! " 

"But you'll concede it pretty well borne out by 

fact Don't turn off that hot water ! " The 

sharp words caused the detective to straighten up 
suddenly. 

Colton lowered the cane that had told him of the 
movement. From his pocket he took a handkerchief. 
He bent over swiftly, rubbed the cloth over the metal 
cross pieces in the tub outlet, and pulled his hand 
quickly from under the warm stream of water. 

"See that! See that!" he jerked, holding out 
the handkerchief. ** See the evidence of blood there ! 
That proves it 1 '* 

On the handkerchief was just the faintest tinge 
of red. 

"Great God!" The exclamation burst from 
Manager Carl, 



1. 
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" Are you blind? " the captain demanded ex- 
plosively. 

** This proves it ! " Colton dropped the handker- 
chief into the tub and turned the tap. " If I wasn't 
l^lind I wouldn't have found that. But I know that 
every man who commits a crime works to destroy 
the evidence that eyes will see. The murderer in 
this case turned off the tap the minute the last sign 
of blood disappeared from the tub, and considered 
himself perfectly safe. But he didn't know that the 
sections of that drain guard that are in every bath- 
tub would hold a few of the coagulated corpuscles 
which would soften again when the hot water ran. 
Eyes would never have seen them, because they would 
never think to look for them. A glass wouldn't have 
shown them because of their position. Perfectly 
safe, except for a blind man ! " 

His stick held before him, he walked from the bath- 
room. Mechanically the others followed. In the 
center of the littered room the problemist stopped. 
His head turned toward the door of the elevator as 
though his ears had caught some sudden suspicious 
sound. A tense expression came to his face, then 
faded. 

" I think I've found all I came for," he said 
quietly. 

" Three things I overlooked ! " There was almost 
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a choke in the captain's voice. Defeat came hard 
to the man who had staked his twenty years' ex- 
perience against a blind man. The captain knew, 
now, that his vaunted abilities were nothing ; he knew 
that he would be a second in the race he had started ; 
that he had welcomed with such patent con- 
descension. 

" Four." The blind man recognized the note that 
had never been in the captain's voice before, and 
there was no gloating of triumph in his own. 
" Four,'' he repeated slowly. " I have found the ob- 
ject of the strange crime at last." 

"The object?" The words seemed to come as 
an astonished chorus. 

"Just that!" A pause, and the tense lines of 
listening came again to the problemist's face. He 
opened the hand that had been closed at his side 
since he rose from the bathroom floor and held it 
toward them, palm upward. 

On it was a ragged black feather! 

" A crow's feather," resumed the blind man evenly. 
" You didn't see it because you didn't know where 
to look. I got the crow while your men were at 
work searching the house of Silver Sandals, captain. 
It is at my home. You can have it to-morrow, with 
the compliments of the murderer. Good-by ! " 



CHAPTER XII 

A BBAIN FOB A BATTLE GBOUND 

IT was a silent trio that descended in the private 
elevator, Colton had curtly ordered Carl to 
lead the way before the astounded captain of police 
and the gaping detective had had time to recover 
from the shock of the blind man's last statements. 
Nor did Colton speak until they had stepped from 
the elevator to the private dining-room. 

" Where's the door that leads to the restaurant? ** 
he asked abruptly, as he stood before the car, cane 
tapping his trouser leg. 

Manager Carl shook himself as a dog shaking 
off cold water. " Great Heaven, Colton, but your 
work is startling! " he laughed jerkily. 

An absent nod answered the compliment. 

" A crow," muttered the district attorney. *' And 
a feather." 

"And a door screwed shut," reminded the blind 
man. 

Carl, with a murmured apology for his delay, 

touched the blind man's elbow, and guided him to 
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the door. Colton's fingers brushed the wood. The 
door had been screwed shut with heavy brass hinges. 
There were four of them above and below the door 
handles, fixing it closed so tightly that a battering- 
ram would have been needed to open it. 

"I put those hinges on six months ago," Carl 
said. " They held the door tighter, and they looked 
a lot better than screws driven through the edge. 
When Bracken wants a thing done he wants it done 
well.'^ 

Colton's hand had gone to the other side of the 
door, and was feeling of the two original hinges. 

" Ah ! Opens from the inside," he said, with the 
satisfaction of one who has proved a theory. 

** But the police examined those screws with a 
glass," put in the manager. *' They haven't been 
moved in six months. The dust on the heads shows 
that absolutely." 

" Quite right," admitted the blind man readily. 
« But see ! " 

A quick grasp of his fingers, a turn of his wrist, 
and the pin of the top hinge pulled out. A bending 
of his back, and the lower pin was in his fingers. 
The blind man stepped away. The door swung si- 
lently on the hinges that had been fixed to keep it 
shut! 

" Good Lord ! " The manager stared his be- 
wilderment. 
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Colton paid no attention. He could hear the 
music of the orchestra as it jingled its lively air, 
A cabaret singer was earning her salary with one 
of the latest songs. The district attorney stepped 
to his side. He could see the shielding palms that 
hid the door. Through the thick branches he could 
see the sprinkling of early diners in the far end of 
the room. 

" Those palms have been arranged differently ! " 
Carl hissed it. "Look! A single turn, and there 
is an opening to the aisle that is hidden from the 
dining-room, and when the two hat-check boys were 
away from the door " 

There was no need of finishing. The district 
attorney saw the clever arrangement of the big 
plants. 

" Bracken again ! '* The official gulped the 
words. 

" It's hardly the duty of a waiter to move palms," 
Colton observed dryly. 

" Certainly not! " ejaculated the manager, but 
there seemed no relief in his tone. 

The blind man detected it instantly, and he shot 
out a sudden question: 

" Where did that assistant manager go on his 
vacation? Winter seems a strange time for a man 
to go away." 

" You don't think " began Carl. 
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**It isn't what I think," cut off the blind man 
sharply, " it's what I want to know." 

" He didn't tell me where he was going, and I 
wouldn't give the police any satisfaction," Carl said 
agitatedly. " He said something about going up to 
the North country, hunting. But his folks would 
probably know. They live in Poughkeepsie." 

" Thank you." The blind man carefully closed 
the door and slipped the pins back into place. " If 
you'll take me to a taxi'," he asked of the district 
attorney, "I'll go home and get a little rest. To- 
morrow is going to be a strenuous day. You've got 
to locate that waiter from whom the Bracken recom- 
mendation was stolen, attorney. Call me the minute 
you've got him. I want him ! " 

They left Manager Carl at the private entrance 
in the court, staring after them. In the official's 
mind, as he held tight to the sightless man's elbow 
to lead him from the quiet court to Broadway, and 
across the crowded sidewalk to the curb, there were 
a dozen questions. This new character in the case 
— the assistant that had never even been suspected 
by him — seemed the one ray of long-sought light. 
But there was so much to explain. By all the pos- 
sible twisting and turning the assistant manager 
could be nothing but an accomplice. The guilt 
seemed still to rest on the man who had borrowed 
the automobile, who had told the false story to Carl, 
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the man who had acted as a waiter, so that he could 
help the dead man in his place at the table. 

But Colton forestalled all queries, all talk* 

" Nothing to-night," he declared. ** Go home and 
get your sleep. You'll need it to-morrow. Keep 
your men still on the trail of the missing waiter, and 
send a couple up to Poughkeepsie. Good-night!" 

A wave of his hand, the closing of the taxi' door, 
and the district attorney was left on the curb alone* 
At the old-fashioned brownstone house where Colton 
had been born he ran up the wide steps as though 
weariness was a thing that never came to his well- 
kept body. But inside the door, his shoulders 
dropped a trifle, and he braced them back with a 
long, deep breath. 

Forty hours without sleep, and the hardest part 
of the case to come ! He was going to arouse Syd- 
ney Thames from the stupor of drugs and hypno- 
tism. He needed him now. There must be eyes 
upon which he could depend for the final work on 
the case. He had worked without eyes, following 
each step to its stone wall ; turning to begin all over 
again every time. Now he saw the straight path 
at last, and he had proved it straight. There was 
no chance of failure now. Those against whom he 
was pitted had but one course of action left. They 
would take it, because he had forced them to take it* 

In the darkened library he poured himself a drink 
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of brandy. Colton never drank ; a glass of Cflestins 
had been his limit of dissipation for years. The fire 
of the liquor coursed through his veins with its arti- 
ficial stimulant. He knew that it was artificial, that 
it would demand its price in reaction, but the game 
demanded it, and Thornley Colton always played his 
games to the limit. There was no thought of self; 
every part of him was strained for one thing — the 
solution of a crime puzzle. 

He swathed his eyes again in the cooling, soaked 
bandages, and made his way through the darkness 
to where Sydney Thames lay. The secretary was 
sleeping quietly, and his breathing was regular. 
Colton's finger on his pulse felt that the effect of 
the drug had worn off. It had taken but a touch, 
when he had found Thames at police headquarters, 
to detect the peculiar " bounding *' pulse of morphia. 
But he knew that the hypnosis of the wonderful old 
woman with the remarkable eyes was still strong. 
He was going to try and combat it without the 
greatest aid to hypnotism — the peculiar eyes of 
the hypnotist. 

He placed his hand on the hot forehead of Sydney. 
The man stirred uneasily, and a mumble came from 
his throat. The super-keen ears of the blind man 
caught the word " Nelson," and he knew that even 
in the unconsciousness of sleep his secretary was re- 
peating his lesson. 
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"Forget the eyes, Sydney Thames! For- 
get! Sydney Thames! Sydney Thames! Sydney 
Thames ! '' 

All the wonderful will of the blind man was in 
the words. His whole face was drawn with the con- 
centration of every ounce of strength he possessed 
that was in the tone of his voice. Once more Sydney 
Thames stirred ; his voice, clearer, stronger, repeated 
the words: 

" George Nelson, Waiter. Biggest stunt New 
York ever saw." 

Behind the words Thornley Colton could see the 
woman, grim, terrible, commanding the drugged man. 
He could see the secretary fighting hopelessly 
against her, trying to make his morphia-weakened 
brain carry out the orders of the blind man. 

"Thornley Colton! Don't you know Thornley 
Colton? This is Thornley Colton, Sydney! You 
are Sydney Thames ! Sydney Thames ! " 

Over and over, in endless repetition, came the 
words. At times the voice of the blind man was 
soothing, crooning. Then the words came in hard- 
voiced command, sharply, coldly. The white hair 
that usually curled from the pink scalp straightened 
damply as the perspiration came from every pore. 
The coolness of the bandage was gone; the dead eyes 
under the folds burned with the searing flame hours' 
exposure to the light had caused. ^.. a. 
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" George Nel — son — twenty — age — seven — - 
waiter." 

The words came slowly, haltingly, as though the 
man on the bed were repeating a lesson he had not 
thoroughly learned. 

Colton was winning! Winning! Sydney was 
forgetting the words that had been driven into his 
brain; the phrase that had been repeated so often 
that even the crow's mechanical brain had learned it, 
was being lost. In the mind of the semi-conscious 
secretary, the will of the woman with the terrible 
eyes and the will of the blind man were waging battle. 
But Thornley Colton was winning! 

A sudden chill shook the body of the man on the 
bed; his arm raised so that his hand could rub his 
forehead shakingly. Colton's finger tips, resting 
gently on Sydney's shoulder, felt the movement. 
His voice became tense, flintlike. 

" Sydney Thames ! Sydney Thames! " 

For a minute the mumbled words that came could 
not be understood ; then they came more plainly, but 
so slowly that there seemed spaces between the very 
letters : 

" Gr-e-o-r-g-e — Nel — Thames. Thames — Syd 
— wai-ter — a-ge — Thames." 

The blind man leaned closer. His hands clenched 
at his sides till the veins stood out in great, blue 
ridges. Now was the time, the instant for the thing 
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to which he had been leading. Colton knew that the 
mind, in the process of hypnosis, takes its impres- 
sion like a photographic plate. But it only remem- 
bers the stronger lights until they have been washed 
out by another and more powerful mind. At the in- 
stant of changing from the influence of the woman's 
mind to normal, Sydney "would recollect things that 
the woman hypnotist had worked to make him forget. 
Little things, a word, a phrase, perhaps, but that 
was all the problemist needed. 

Sydney's hands were moving slowly across his f ore^ 
head ; on his face showed the struggle that was going 
on in the brain of the body that was asleep. 

" Another ! " Thames muttered. " Another ! " 
His voice strengthened, all the power in him went in 
the final hoarse whisper : ** My God, another ! " 

" The girl said that ! " Colton spoke sharply. 
" The girl said that ! " 

"The — girl ^" Sydney Thames seemed 

vainly trying to remember something. "Yes — 
golden hair — something — wrong — hand — 
right." 

" I know, Sydney, I know. She cut her right hand 
on a wineglass, Sydney." 

" Yes " The mumbling ceased. Sydney 

Thames lay still, but it was only to gain strength 
to speak again. " The crow ! " It was almost a 
shout. ** She — said that! The crow. Only — a 
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feather! The crow knows! A feather, only a 
feather! Hurry, Ruth! A feather from Rameses. 
No time — a feather, girl ! " 

Colton's hands relaxed. A great sigh came 
through his tight-shut teeth. 

"Sydney Thames! Sydney Thames!'' The 
name, reiterated over and over, seemed to calm the 
man on the bed. His breathing came regularly 
again. Colton's face was almost touching the face 
of his secretary ; he seemed to be peering into the 
closed eyes of Sydney Thames through the folds of 
the wet cloths that covered his own dead eyes. Once 
more Sydney Thames stirred. His eyes opened 
slowly. 

" Thorn," he murmured weakly. " Thorn ! " - 

Colton raised his head. " Go to sleep, Sydney." 
His voice was very gentle and the man on the bed 
closed his eyes like a little child. 

The blind man arose. A fervent ** Thank God ! " 
crossed his lips ; then the old lines of weariness came 
back. He touched the watch in his pocket. Mid- 
night. The fight there in the dark bedroom had been 
going on for two hours! He tiptoed out of the 
room softly, down the stairs to the library. He took 
another drink of brandy, a stronger one this time, 
and he did not even feel the fire of it. His fingers 
f oimd the empty chessboard. They felt loose sheets 
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of paper. He picked them up and ran his fingers 
over the backs of them. They were the notes Shrimp 
had made of the crow's words. 

Throughout the afternoon and evening the crow 
had repeated nothing but its one sentence: 
" Poughkeepsie ! Poughkeepsie ! Greorge Nelson ! 
Waiter ! Age twenty-seven ! " There was not a let- 
ter, not a syllable but those words. Strange that 
the crow had such a small vocabulary. Why hadn't 
it picked up other phrases in its years of association 
with the woman? Was it the crow that had been 
the mouthpiece of the silent clairvoyant? 

Colton's hand went to his breast pocket. His 
fingers felt a rough, folded paper. " No human 
hand can unlock it. From out the dead dynas- 
ties " was what the old man had written as he 

waited for death. That was 

The telephone bell tinkled. That drove every- 
thing else from his mind. With a single motion he 
pulled the instrument toward him and lifted the re- 
ceiver from the hook. 

" Hello ! '' he called. 

Here was the thing he had been awaiting! The 
bit of evidence that he had forced others to put into 
his hands ! 

The voice that came over the wire was hoarse: 
"'Lo, Mr. Colton* This is Beldon of the district 
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attorney's staff. We've got the waiter! He's up 
here at the Twenty-seventh Precinct. Hustle up 
and get aline on him!" 

" Right ! " There was eagerness, triumph in the 
blind man's voice, and the snapping of the receiver 
on its hook came with the jamming down of the 
button that summoned his big black car. He 
grabbed his stick and coat and ran from the door. 
He jerked open the front door and rushed down the 
steps without even taking the trouble to see that it 
was closed tightly after him. The car swimg around 
the corner out of the garage. The blind man ran 
into the street and jumped to the running board be- 
fore the frightened Michael could stop the machine. 

** The Twenty-seventh Precinct ! " ordered Colton 
loudly. "Hustle!" 

The car fairly leaped to its best speed. Colton 
swung nimbly into the tonneau. It raced uptown, 
and Colton, all the nervousness suddenly gone, 
leaned comfortably back on the cushions and let his 
whole weary body relax. He took off the bandage 
he had not waited to remove, and let the cool night 
air fan his burning eyes. 

The car pulled up before the green-lighted pre- 
cinct station. Colton spoke to the driver. 

" How long did that take? " he wanted to know. 

" Not more'n ten minutes, sorr," answered the 
chauffeur, with a touch of pride. 
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^^ All right ! Back as fast as you can ! 

Michael's face flashed his surprise before he turned, 
but he knew the blind man too well to question. 

" Stop at the corner above the house ! '' ordered 
the problemist. 

Back they raced. Colton jumped from the car 
as it slowed on the curb, whispered an order to 
Michael, and ran to the shadows of the houses along 
the sidewalk, and up the front steps of his own 
house. The front door was closed. He turned the 
lock silently and made his way soundlessly to the 
library. He listened a second at the doorway, then 
entered. 

His nostrils had caught the faint odor of 
Egyptian incense, his ear had heard the sound of a 
sudden movement in the corner of the room. He 
closed the door behind him, and the lock snapped 
sharply. He heard a quick-drawn breath as the in- 
truder realized that escape was cut off. Two steps 
took him to the desk and the light switch. One 
hand fumbled in the heap of chessmen beside the 
board. He turned to the corner where he knew was 
the intruder. 

His hand was held out. On the palm glinted a 
piece of wineglass with a spot of blood on its edge. 

"Pardon mc,'' he said suavely. "Is this what 
you came for?*' 

His ears caught the fall of a collapsing body. He 
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jumped to the comer. His hands felt the slight 
form clothed in man's rough clothes. One hand 
jerked away the cap, and his fingers felt the long, 
flowing hair it had concealed. He knew that it was 
hair of finely spun, burnished gold, and on his white 
face was a grim smile of satisfaction. 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE LUBE OF THE FEATHER 

AS quickly as it came, the smile went, Colton 
bent over, his strong arms lifted the girl ten- 
derly. He carried her to a couch at the other side 
of the room and laid her down. From the small bed- 
room next to the library, that he sometimes used, 
he brought a handkerchief soaked in cold water, 
and gently bathed her face and wrists and hands, 
feeling the adhesive-plaster bandage over the cut 
finger. The girl's eyes opened, she stared up at 
the blind man blankly for an instant. Then fright 
came. 

The problemist seemed to know the moment the 
eyes opened. Perhaps there was some slight move- 
ment of the body; perhaps it was some subtle sixth 
sense he had been given to recompense the loss of 
sight. He spoke quietly as the girl returned to con- 
sciousness. 

" Lie quiet," he commanded softly. " You can 
talk when you have rested a bit.*' 

" The piece of wineglass I broke," she faltered. 

"You know?" 

" Yes. My fingers felt the warm stickiness of the 
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blood on it, and I have been holding it. I knew that 
when the time came it would prove your identity. I 
am blind, you know/' 

" Blind? " He could feel her gazing into his deep 
brown eyes that held no look of their deadness. He 
did not wear the disfiguring blue-smoked glasses 
now, and the eyes seemed to glow in the white, strong 
face. 

"Your doubt is not surprising,'* he remarked 
dryly. " There are several hundred persons in New 
York who refuse to believe that I am blind. There 
are several hundred more who know me by sight, and 
who have talked to me for years, who do not suspect 
such a thing.*' 

" So you are the man ! '* The faltering was gone 
from the voice; it had a sudden hardness that was 
wholly foreign to the girl Colton's secretary had 
described the night before in the restaurant. " You 
are the man who is trying to put us into prison ! '* 

" Not us," he corrected, and his words were stem. 

"Why did you come home so quickly?'* she de- 
manded. 

" Because I knew that there would be some one 
here whom I wished to see,*' he answered frankly. 

" You knew '' 

" That some one wanted the crow badly enough 
to risk anything for its possession.*' He finished 
the sentence for her. 
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"And you pretended to rush away so that ypu 
could come back here and trap me? " she said 
scornfully. 

" I didn't expect you,'* he said, very seriously. 
"I expected another. The movement you made as 
I entered the door told me that my visitor was a 
woman. You crouched in sudden fear. A man 
would have made a different sound as he moved to a 
position of defense. And the man I expected would 
not have carried the strange odor of that curious 
Egyptian perfume." 

"He couldn't come! He hasn't '' She 

stopped as she realized what he had tricked her into 
saying. 

" But he let you come ! " 

" I'm going ! " she declared. " I'm going back ! " 

The hand that rested on her shoulder was so light 
that she had not even felt its touch until she started 
to move ; then it held her with a gentle firmness there 
was no resisting. 

"You are typically feminine," he said. "You 
don't realize the seriousness the penal code attaches 
to entrance with intent to steal." 

"You're going to have me arrested?" she stam- 
mered. 

He shook his head. " I'm going to listen to your 
story." 

The blind man felt her whole body stiffen; his 
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sharp ears heard the click of her firm white teeth 
as they snapped together. "I won't tell you a 
thing!" 

" There are ten thousand police looking for you, 
to force you to talk," he asserted dispassionately. 

If he expected to frighten her, he was mistaken. 
" I know it," she answered, and her sneer made the 
voice grating. ** I wouldn't tell them a thing to 
implicate any one." 

"You wouldn't have to!" the tlind man said 
sternly. " Yow are one of the murderers of that 
man in the restaurant ! " 

He lifted his hand from her shoulder, but his 
words seemed to have driven all thought of move- 
ment from her. " You think I killed him ? " In her 
tone and eyes and the hands working at her sides 
there was horror. 

" In the eyes of the law you are a murderer ! " 

A moan came from her lips, and the sharp breaths 
sobbed through them. Suddenly she raised herself 
on her elbow and stared into his face. 

"la murderer? " she cried. " If '* 

A nod. 

" That dead man was my father ! " The words 
seemed to take all her strength, and her slight body 
fell back on the couch. 

"I know it," Colton said slowly. "Your hands 
and the dead man's have the same hereditary forma- 
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tion. But I also know " — the sternness came back 
— " that any one who deliberately plots and lays 
careful plans for the committing of a cold-blooded 
murder is as guilty, in the eyes of the law, as the 
person whose hand strikes the fatal blow ! " 

" He was not murdered ! " she cried passionately. 
** They are all lies ! Lies ! The newspapers are 
filled with lies ! " 

" The slashed wrists ? " questioned the blind man. 
"The unmistakable evidence of arteriotomy?" 

" He commanded — it ! " Again there was fal- 
tering. 

" And you obeyed? " 

"No! No! I did — not!" 

"You merely sat at the table, where you could 
see that the commands had been carried out? " the 
blind man went on relentlessly. 

" Yes — yes." The affirmatives came in a stead- 
ier voice ; wonderfully steady. " That was my duty ; 
my duty to my dead father ! " 

Colton rose from the couch and walked slowly 
across the room. At his desk he took out his ciga- 
rette case, pulled the tobacco from a cigarette 
end, and held it poised between his long, slim fin- 
gers. 

He heard the groan of the couch springs as she 
suddenly sat up; but he made no move toward her. 
A strange girl, she baflSed him continually. The 
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things he had said to make her talk, to tell him 
things that he must know, had only made her 
stronger in her fight against him. Weak, for a 
moment, he recognized the strength that was now be- 
hind her words, even when her voice faltered. He 
must handle her differently. 

" I want the crow ! " she cried, coming back to 
the object of her visit with a doggedness that 
amazed him. Trapped, helpless, her liberty at stake, 
perhaps even her life, she was fighting for the thing 
that had brought her to the house in the night — a 
thief! 

"Suppose I haven't it?'* Colton seemed wholly 
engrossed with his cigarette. 

"You must have it! 'You said you had it!" 
She was sitting on the edge of the couch; he could 
feel her eyes again. 

"Admitted that I said I had it!" He put tri- 
umph and gloating in the words. " But consider the 
words as a trap to bring one of those I sought to my 
house. My blindness does not allow me to shadow, 
or follow, you know. I must be clever enough to 
bring those I want to me." 

" A spider in its web ! " she cried scornfully. 

"Exactly!" He seemed pleased at the com- 
parison. 

" You must have it ! " she averred. " You found 
a feather in the room at the hotel ! " 
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"Did you hear me say that?" he asked sig- 
nificantly. 

" No. I " 

" Some one who did told you,'* he finished. 

" You found the feather ! " she repeated, deter- 
mined not to be tricked into further admission. 

" Yes," he admitted. " I found it where you had 
dropped it. I also found a golden hair ! " 

The words brought the girl to her feet. "I 
wasn't there ! " 

" In the suite, you mean ? " 

** Where you found the feather," she parried. 

" I found it where you had dropped it — at the 
home of your aunt. You tried to catch the bird, 
but something had frightened it, probably the drug- 
ging and hypnotizing of my secretary. You got a 
feather — only a feather! " 

"Oh, don't! Don't!" There was pleading in 
her voice. 

She was weakening. 

" Sit down ! " he commanded, and she obeyed him 
like a child. ** You can see my secretary, helpless, 
can't you?" he resumed pitilessly. "Another! 
You knew that the waiter whose recommendations 
were stolen, who was hypnotized so that even his 
voice and manner and talk were those of the typical 
New Yorker your aunt has learned so well in her 
years of association, was the first one to make 
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ble your game. You didn't expect another I " 

He heard the springs of the couch creak as her 
hands gripped the edge. "You heard?" she whis- 
pered. 

He shook his head. "My secretary told me. I 
had just finished the fight for his mind before you 
came in. From the snatches his brain retained I 
saw the whole picture ; the grim room, with its dusty 
black hangings, the drug-dazed man, Silver Sandals, 
the flying crow. Then your escape, the bloodstains 
your hands left on the rail ! " 

" You are trying to frighten me ! " she exclaimed, 
in sudden, vehement defiance. She was fighting 
again. " You are guessing. You found the feather 
in the hotel suite ! I know it ! " 

" Certainly ! " The admission was grave. ** But 
the feather that brought you here I picked up from 
the chessboard on my desk before I went to the hotel 
to-night. I said that McMann did not find the 
feather, because he did not know where to look for 
it. Until the moment I showed it to him it was in 
my pocket. The whole purpose of it was to tell 
^ some one ' that I had the crow. I knew * some 
one' would try to get it. The finding of the hair 
was luck when I pretended to look for the feather. 
But I knew it would suggest to the mind of * some 
one' the possibility of sending you here. How it 
got there I don't know." 
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" You know nothing ! " she accused. 

Colton lifted the cigarette to his lips. " May I 
smoke?" he asked. She nodded shortly. He still 
waited, and she almost snapped an affirmative. He 
lighted the cigarette carefully, slowly. There was a 
curious expression of respect on his face. Never 
before had he met a person who fought so long and 
so gamely. A half-dozen times he had trapped her ; 
twice he had brought her to her knees. But she re- 
covered each time, fighting gaspingly, but fighting, 
fighting every instant. 

"You were frightened last night," he declared. 
" Something made you hurry from the house of Sil- 
ver Sandals before you could catch the crow. But 
you left George Nelson behind. He, with his poor, 
befogged brain, was to bring Rameses." He paused, 
but there was no sound to tell him whether or not 
the mention of the crow's name had scored. ** The 
district attorney frightened him away to some pre- 
pared rendezvous. And I got the crow, the one 
missing piece in the mosaic." 

" So you have got it? " There was triumph in the 
cry, a peculiar sort of triumph. 

" Yes." His voice was almost pitying as he went 
on : " The night of your father's death you saw 
the manager of the restaurant speak to me, didn't 
you? You didn't know who I was then, but when 
you saw me feel of the dead man's wrists sudden 
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fright at the unconsidered possibility caused you to 
snap the wineglass. That located absolutely the sec* 
ond source of the incense odor which my keen nos- 
trils detected on the clothes of the dead man. You 
saw me go back to my secretary. You knew that he 
was following you. Li the Waldorf you and the 
' some one ' with you telephoned the alarm to Sil- 
ver Sandals. You were waiting for him. Probably 
there was some trickery to impress him with the truth 
of a very strange thing; a thing that I have been 
working to prove despite the unexpected turns of 
the case. But Sydney showed that he did not be- 
lieve, and that frightened Silver Sandals. She 
made him another pawn. My blindness, and mental 
visualization it has made necessary, enabled me to 
^ see • that when I found my secretary at police head- 
quarters. That changed the whole game. It be- 
came a game for blood ! " 

** Blood ! " she repeated, and again there was the 
peculiar note of triumph in her voice. **Do you 
know I have a pistol pointed straight at your heart? '' 
she snapped. 

His head inclined slowly. ** You don't realize how 
keen my ears are," he said, with just the faintest 
of smiles. " I've been very interestedly listening for 
several seconds. The hammer snapped a thread in 
the pocket lining when it caught." 
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"Where is the crow?'' she demanded. He heard 
her rise, take a step toward him, then another. 

"My boy put him to bed," the blind man an- 
nounced calmly. "All afternoon he had been lis- 
tening to him and taking notes of the crow's words." 

"Where are the notes?" Her voice was steady 
and hard. She was very close to him. He felt the 
muzzle of the pistol as she held it against his chest. 

" Here they are." He picked them up from the 
desk behind him and held them tantalizingly before 
her for an instant before he held them high above 
her reach. 

" Give them to me ! At once ! " The commaniis 
came almost hissingly. 

The thin lips of the blind man tightened, even the 
blind eyes seemed to grow colder as they looked down 
at her face. 

" You shall have them," he said grimly, ** when I 
have talked to your husband, Mrs. Bracken! " 
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CHAPTER XIV 



A BEVELATION 



IT seemed a long, long time that they stood, un- 
moving; the girl, her long hair sweeping the 
shoulders of the man's rough coat she wore ; Thorn- 
ley Colton, the notes held high over his head, his eyes 
apparently watching her face. Then the blind man 
dropped his cigarette into the tray behind him and 
raised his hand. The girl stood motionless as he 
gently unclasped her fingers from the pistol. 

" I d In't think you'd use it," he said quietly, " or 
I'd have taken it when I felt the weight in your 
pocket as I lifted you." 

He laid the pistol softly on the desk, and with 
one hand touching her elbow led her back to the 
couch. There was not even a murmured protest. 
The girl seemed stunned. 

" A moment, please." He went into the next room 
and returned with a glass of water. 

She drank it gratefully. " How did you know 

— that?" she asked, and pitiful defeat was in her 

voice. 
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" A little reasoning and a touch of your ring fin- 
ger," he explained. " I know you took it oflP," he 
said, as she was about to say the words, **but the 
newly made circle in the flesh was unmistakable to 
fingers such as mine." 

"He — won't come to any harm?" she asked 
pleadingly. 

"You are feminine, aren't you?" He was very 
gentle. *' To faint at the sight of a piece of blood- 
stained wineglass, then to run any risk when only 
your own safety was at stake, and finally, to be 
terror-stricken with fear for a loved one. I didn't 
want to talk like that, girl, but I wanted you to real- 
ize the full seriousness of the thing. What I said 
regarding the murder is true. Listen, girl." His 
voice was wonderfully soft. " Your father was mur- 
dered ! " 

There was no passionate denial this time. " He 
died," she said, and her voice was as quiet as his 
own. " He died." She repeated it as though she 
was trying to convince a very dull person of a well- 
known fact. " I know it, because I have known all 
my life that my father was going to die at seven 
o'clock last night." 

Only the words themselves were startling. The 
tone of the girl was strangely matter of fact. 
She seemed to be telling a thing of which there had 
never been a doubt ; a thing as inevitable as the tides 
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and the march of time. Yet she was speaking of 
her father's death — his murder! 

" You have known the date of your father's death 
all your life? " 

" Since I knew anything. Father knew it thirty 
years ago." To the blind man it seemed as though 
a child were speaking. And a few minutes before 
it had been a woman who fought like a tigress to es- 
cape from every trap he had laid. 

**He knew it because it had been prophesied?" 
The way the blind man put it made a statement 
rather than a question. The strange, almost unbe- 
lievable theoretical foundation for the case that 
Thornley Colton's intuitive reasoning had formed 
was being proven correct. Half a dozen times it had 
been shaken; the stones above had come tumbling 
down, but the problemist had been right! 

" Yes, a thousand years ago ! Oh, I know you 
won't believe it ! " she added. " But you didn't 
know my father — my wonderful, wonderful fa- 
ther ! " Never before had Colton heard such adora- 
tion in the voice of a human being. " People who 
didn't understand him said that he was queer; the 
ignorant called him crazy. But he was the most 
profound student of Egyptology in the world. He 
knew the old dynasties as you know the steps of 
your house. He lived in them, I think. To him the 
world was very young, the pyramids were building. 
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the first Pharaohs were mighty powers. Perhaps 
you have heard of him. He was John Neilton.'' 

" Neilton ! " Colton's wonderful memory came to 
his aid. " Thirty years ago he was conceded to be 
the greatest Egyptologist and archaeologist in the 
world ! " 

" Yes." Pride was in her voice. " Then he found 
the thing he had been searching for all his life — 
the Saiseogyus Stone of the Cycles of Life. Do you 
believe in reincarnation?'' 

"I have thought of it," Colton answered seri- 
ously. 

" Father proved it ! " Again the girPs tone was 
that of one who states an incontrovertible fact. 
" He figured his own * lives ' back to the First Dy- 
nasty. He knew when this cycle would end. I have 
known all my life, for he taught me that death is but 
a transition." 

Colton understood, then, the girl's strange lack 
of emotion when speaking of her father's death. 
From the cradle she had been taught that dying was 
only a passing to a higher plane of existence. False 
or true, it was as deeply ingrained as man's belief 
in God, that is learned at his mother's knee. A 
curious girl, who had led a curious life with the fa- 
ther she adored, and who had been taught to believe 
as he believed. It had only been the blind man's talk 
of murder that had unnerved her. 
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She was speaking again. " My aunt and he were 
fellow students for years; she is older, much older, 
and she was his guide and philosopher." 

"You mean Silver Sandals?" put in the blind 
man. 

** Yes ; his sister. But father was very different. 
The thing he had discovered would have made him 
the greatest of all men; for it was the long-sought 
secret of the universe. He knew it was too great a 
thing to be given into the hands of an ignorant world. 
My aunt loved fame and adulation." 

" She was Sarah Neilton, who deciphered the 
Rosetta stone?" exclaimed Colton. 

The girl nodded. " That was the beginning of 
the estrangement between my father and my aunt. 
There was something of the charlatan in her nature, 
I think. The translation was proved to be wrong, 
you know. She thought it easier to deceive, and 
hurry a deciphering before the world, than to spend 
the years necessary for correct results. My fa- 
ther married, then, and my aunt went away, angry, 
swearing that she would never enter the house again. 
Perhaps it was jealousy of my mother; but she never 
entered the house, though mother died when I was 
born. 

** There was a terrible scene when Aunt Sarah 
went away. Father accused her of going to tell the 
world the great thing of which she had learned parts 
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by watching him. But she was a strange woman, 
terrible sometimes. She swore that she would never 
speak another word as long as he lived." She 
paused. 

In his mind's eye, Colton could see the old, old 
woman going silent through the years, knowing noth- 
ing but the one grim promise she had made in a 
moment of anger. Mad, perhaps. Only such a 
woman could have carried out the scene in the Beau- 
monde restaurant. 

" My aunt frightened me sometimes, when I went 
to visit her," the girl went on. " She had become 
a clairvoyant, because it would hurt my father, I 
think. In the years she built up a wonderful clien- 
tele, learning from one person the things she told 
another. With her fund of knowledge she could do 
things that were wonderful to the ignorant. In the 
later years I always had to visit her heavily veiled, 
because she had a ^ control ' that looked like me. 
There was another of father. Golden Locks and 
The Prophet, she called them, and they were her 
grim revenge on my father. She never spoke. 
Never till last night did I hear her utter a word ; but 
last night I realized that she had not been able to live 
without deceit." 

" Ventriloquism," put in the blind man, as she 
stopped again, in her mind, apparently, the picture 
of the night before that she could not forget. 
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« You knew! " 

Colton nodded silently. Another proof that his 
lack of eyes had enabled him to learn instantly the 
thing no one else had suspected for a quarter of a 
century. He had known that the woman was not 
deaf and dumb the minute the dead man's lips had 
apparently uttered the words in the restaurant. 
Yet the police had tried a hundred times to trap the 
old woman into admission that she could hear and 
talk. 

"Then the liate for father's passing came near. 
It was hard to lose him — hard!" She could not 
keep the tremor from her voice this time. ** But it 
had to be. In the fifth cycle father was in the Court 
of Talasephes, who ruled Lower Egypt before the 
first pyramid was built. It was he who first wore 
sandals of silver. My aunt took the name he had 
borne. For her it was only an adver^'sement. He 
changed his name from Neilton to Sladnas. It was 
the only acknowledgment he ever made, until the 
passing date drew near, of her existence. She had 
taken the name he bore; he reversed it. You know 
of the old Egyptian belief of Death being present at 
the feast?" 

" Yes." 

**In the later years father was annoyed by the 
people who refused to understand. They gibed at 
him when he appeared in the garden of our big, old 
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bouse, where we lived with two Egyptian servants." 

" In Poughkeepsie? " 

She looked up suddenly. "The crow?" she 
asked. 

" Yes." 

"It was a bird father trained. It was part of 
his plan, and it should never say but one thing — 
that one word. But I am getting ahead. Father 
thought people were too worldly; they did not re- 
spect old age ; they did not realize, with the life and 
gayety, that they, too, would pass. I think at last 

it became an obsession, mono " She stammered 

over the word, and there was a pitiful break in her 
voice. 

" Monomania," suggested the blind man. " I un- 
derstand." He did understand the thoughts of the 
strange old recluse, and of the daughter to whom 
he was a king who could do no wrong. 

" For years he planned, for he understood that 
the years had changed. He must plot and plan to 
carry out his scheme. He asked my aunt to help; 
you can't realize what that cost, but it proves the 
lengths to which he would go to do as he intended. 
It is in the blood, I think." 

Even in his blindness, Colton could see the square, 
resolute, little chin of the girl beside him, that his 
hands had touched when he had bathed her face 
with the reviving cold water. Yes, it was in the 
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blood. She had proved it when she had fought clear 
of his traps and pitfalls; she was proving it now 
by telling him the story with which she intended to 
set at rest suspicion against one she loved. 

"He built the silver frame, perfected it. Built 
another. He wanted the biggest, brightest, gayest 
restaurant for his purpose. The diflBculty of carry- 
mg out his plan seemed insurmountable then. But 
his theory was proved again ! '' Her voice took a 
new tone of quiet, wonderful reverence. **I guess 
God sent the one person. He came to our door, 
hungry. We fed him. He worked in the garden, 
and father, who spoke or thought of almost no one 
but me, loved him at once. He took an interest in 
father's work. They were chums. Father learned 
his name, and who he was when he asked permission 
to marry me. We, too, had become chums, and 
more.'' 

" Bracken? " asked the blind man, very quietly. 

" Philip Bracken, junior," she answered. " I 
think he tried to dissuade father from his strange 
idea, but we were firm." 

" Wef " ^ 

" It was my father's wish," she said simply. ** In 
the years, as I grew, it had become part of my life ; 
this doing of the one great thing my father wanted. 
Philip set about making the plans to help, then. 
There was the suite; the one method of having fa^- 
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ther get to the table. Philip went to see his father, 
and he showed Mr. Bracken that the wildness was 
gone. Philip went on one of his father's voyages. 
There he induced the waiter to leave. Then I be- 
gan to realize the deceit that would be necessary, 
and I was frightened a little. Six months ago Philip 
arranged for the help we would need inside the ho- 
tel.'' 

"How?" interrupted Colton. 

"I don't understand it exactly.'* For the first 
time since she had begun to tell the story the words 
came hesitantly. " He secured the position of as- 
sistant manager of the hotel for a man named Nor- 
man. He had lived around Poughkeepsie, and he 
used to visit father until ^" She veered hur- 
riedly. *' I never liked him, but he arranged every- 
thing without even arousing the suspicions of Mr. 
Carl. 

" Father and Philip went to the suite In the after- 
noon. It was hard to say good-by ; it is always hard 
when a person goes on a long journey, and you will 
not see them again for a long, long time." There 
was just a suspicion of tremble in her voice, but the 
wonderful attitude toward death that had been in- 
stilled into her mind from the cradle steadied it im- 
mediately. " There he waited for the hour that had 
been named." 

"There was no doubt that it would come?" put 
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in the blind man, his voice low. Something inside 
him forced that question to the problemist's lips 
when he did not want to speak — to interrupt. It 
seemed incredible almost, that this girl, who was 
young and beautiful, by all the standards of the 
seeing world, should have such strange, unwavering 
faith in the greatest of all mysteries. Was it a 
great loyalty to the ideas of her father? Was it, 
too, a monomania? No, not that last. The word 
was too suggestive to the blind man, whose mental 
visualization of the girl beside him was more com- 
plete than even eyes would have made possible, for 
that mental picture saw under the ivory skin, be- 
hind the wide hazel eyes, and under the hair of 
burnished gold. It was not monomania as the world 
knows monomania. It was a religion, almost — a 
sacred belief that had been put into the girl's heart 
and mind by the father she loved. A strange belief, 
perhaps, but a strange man of strange blood had 
given the world this girl. 

'* There was no doubt ! " She repeated it firmly, 
and in her tone seemed a bit of wonder that there 
could be thoughts of doubt. " Philip was with him, 
as the plans had been made, until the end came. It 
was then the three slashes on the wrist were made 
— symbolic of the three Egypts of the ancients: 
Upper and Lower Egypt and the Egypt of the here- 
after. 
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** Silver Sandals, my aunt, and I entered the pri- 
vate dining-room by way of the court, without be- 
ing seen. I watched my opportunity through the 
palms, and went to the table Philip had ready. 
Aunt closed the door behind me. Father had asked 
me to promise that I would be present at this last 
scene. I made the promise when Philip and I were 
married. I did not see father then; he was in the 
suite upstairs. My aunt brought him down. The 
frame worked perfectly; there could be no hitch in 
that. Philip was at the palms. Norman closed 
the door, for he had not gone at six, as Carl sup- 
posed, but had stayed hidden until the last part of 
his work. Philip and my aunt carried out their 
part without trouble. I thought the waiting cap- 
tain would upset the carefully arranged plan at first. 
He tried to, but my aunt and Philip prevented him. 

" Then you came into the case. You were right. 
I didn't know you when Mr, Carl spoke. But there 
was something in your face, or manner, as you 
touched the wrist, that frightened me, I broke the 
glass and cut my finger. Then you spoke to your 
secretary. I knew that he followed me. Philip was 
waiting at the Waldorf, for he had not overlooked 
even the slight possibility of my being drawn into 
the case, and he had taken every means to keep me 
out. He telephoned my aunt to be ready. Then 
he went to the car Philip had borrowed from his 
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father's f riend, the district attorney, so that he would 
be interested in the case, and be in a position to help 
us instead of working against us, as he might other- 
wise have done." 

Colton nodded his understanding of the clever- 
ness that had involved the official so that he must 
work for instead of against. Bracken had been the 
brains of the whole thing, working and plotting to 
see that there was no possibility of the plan going 
wrong in a detail. Only one thing could have made 
him take such risks, and Colton knew what that one 
thing was. 

" Father intended that the truth should be known 
the day after his death. He did everything he 
could to protect us. He sent the notes, with the 
bottle of wine. He knew that it could be easily 
proved that he had written them. The notes to the 
police and the coroner were Philip's idea. Father 
sent the death notices. He posed for the photograph 
in the robes he always wore at home. They seemed, 
to us, the things that would convince any one that 
there had been no foul play. 

** But the sudden following of your secretary 
frightened us. I think my aunt began to realize 
then just what the thing she had done meant: the 
coming of the police, of which she had always had a 
horror. They had persecuted her continuously be- 
cause she refused to pay money to the powers for 
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protection. She thought that by making your secre- 
tary think that the man he had seen dead in the 
restaurant was talking to him, and telling him the 
object of the strange scene he had witnessed, that 
he would convince you of the truth. But he refused 
to believe. It was one time Silver Sandals' trickery 
failed to deceive. The man who impersonated my 
uncle was the waiter who had been living at the 
home of my aunt. He wore the disguise that the 
* controls ' she had had worn. And he also wore the 
first silver frame my father made. There was only 
one thing she could do when your secretary came. 
She had to force him to become an ally until the 
thing was cleared. I hated it ! " the girl said tensely. 
" The poor waiter had been forced to help us, and 
here was another ! " A shudder shook her body. 
" She tried to put the morphia needle into his arm, 
but he fought so that it went into his side. Then 
the fight she had to make him do as she willed ! Of 
course, it seemed to be the crow that was talking 
to him, and he tried to get it, scaring it half to 
death. Philip, grown impatient with waiting, be- 
cause he did not dare come to the house, telephoned 
that the district attorney's car must be taken back. 
"We had to hurry. We tried to get the crow. 
It was then I heard my aunt speak for the first time 
in my life — thatjs, directly. She was half crazy 
when the bird that had been trained to perch on 
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her arm anid do its other little tricks refused to come 
to her. She commanded me to catch it. I attempted 
it, but failed, only once getting near enough to pull 
a feather from its tail. We couldn't wait ; we didn't 
dare. Philip had told us that your car had gone, 
and he thought you might come with your chauffeur 
and the police. 

** My aunt ordered the waiter, who was under her 
control, to take your secretary to the cafe where 
he was found, and then to return and bring the clip- 
pings from the papers, and catch the crow. But 
he failed. We left the other things that were to be 
found, hoping against hope that you would under- 
stand. Everything else of my aunt's she had de- 
stroyed days before, because she never intended to 
come back. But the papers next day frightened us 
more. The police had called it murder! Every- 
body called it murder! You were trying to pin the 
crime on us ! Thousands were watching and search- 
ing! We could only hide ! " 

Exhaustion weakened her voice. She stopped. 
Without speaking, Colton fetched her another glass 
of water, waiting patiently for her to finish. Nor 
did he speak as his hand took the empty glass from 
her fingers. 

**You don't believe me!" she cried. "You 
think '' 

** I believe you implicitly," he said, his tone quietly 
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convincing. The story she had told him was the 
true story — as she believed it. But there was the 
crux of the whole thing. As she believed it! The 
plans of years, worked out with infinite care for de- 
tail, figured to each last possibility, tested so that 
they could not go awry, had gone wrong in one de- 
tail — death had not come as the old man had ex- 
pected. Some one had taken advantage of the care- 
fully laid plans. Some one had murdered him, killed 
him in cold blood ; because every move that had been 
made was a move to protect the guilty and convict 
the innocent. 

"Of what value is the crow?" asked Colton, for 
he knew that there lay the secret of the one loose 
screw. 

He could feel her eyes still searching his face, try- 
ing to peer under the mask and behind the words of 
assurance he had spoken. He knew that she was 
thinking of the statement he had made that her fa- 
ther had been murdered. 

" One million dollars." She answered hesitantly, 
almost tremulously, as if a new fear was coming into 
her mmd. 

"Explain that!" Colton spoke almost sharply. 
Here was the missing link, and it was bigger than 
even the blind man had expected. One million dol- 
lars ! Incentive enough for murder ! 

"Rameses holds the secret of my father's for- 
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tune," she continued hastily, for the tone of the 
blind man had made her want to explain away the 
fear that had been so evident in her former statement. 
" I have told you that father was a strange man ; that 
he lived in the dead centuries. He was rich, for his 
father had been rich." 

Colton nodded understandingly. **His fortune 
enabled him to fit out the expeditions that made him 
famous for his archaeological discoveries at the age 
of thirty-three." 

"Yes. He would have nothing to do with the 
modern things of life^ like banks. Every cent of his 
money was in rubies; the blood stones of the age 
cycles. They were hidden only he knew where. It 
was known that he had an immense quantity of jew- 
els, and I have known of many attempts at rob- 
bery, but none ever succeeded. My father said that 
his sister should get them when he died, and she was 
to leave them to me. You know I was never any- 
thing but a child in his eyes. But he left them in 
a strange way, a way that showed he had never for- 
gotten the cause of the estrangement. When he 
died he had a cryptogram. The crow he gave my 
aunt ten days ago had the key. It was trained never 
to speak when on her arm, or to learn another word. 
Father knew how to do that. He said that there 
should be one thing she should do without deceit and 
trickery. She must solve It! For hours she lis- 
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tened to the crow repeating its endless repetition, 
but she got no farther. Her own crow that she had 
used died." 

" She got the cryptogram? " 

"No. Hedid— -nothaveit!" 

" But he had the key? " asked Colton quickly. 

"There was nothing. His pockets were abso- 
lutely empty. He had forgotten the one big thing of 
all. That is why we were all so excited. He had 
left it behind, at our home in Poughkeepsie. And 
we did not dare go near to find it." 

" He had it in thp suite ! " Colton's statement 
was almost brutally positive. The unfinished words 
his seeing finger tips had read on the table had been 
written on the cryptogram itself to show the keen 
mind of Silver Sandals the key ! Colton knew that ! 
" Where is your husband? " he demanded. 

"I don't know." The words came chokingly, 
presaging the utter breaking of nerves that had been 
strong for so long. " He went to Poughkeepsie last 
night when he had returned the district attorney's 
car. We have not heard from him ! " 



CHAPTER XV 



FACE TO FACE 



BRACEIEN again! Each drawing of the net 
caught him tighter in the meshes of the 
strange crime. The murderer of John Neilton, who 
had lived for thirty years under the name of Sladnas 
Revlis because his sister had taken the name of Sil- 
ver Sandals, had played for a big stake. The old 
man himself had made possible the necessary months 
of preparation for his own murder. Colton knew 
that the murderers had been forced to prepare the 
various details as carefully as the old man himself. 
The plans of the man who was to die had worked out 
too smoothly, too well, for them to have been merely 
his plans. There had been more than cooperation 
— there had been leading ! 

Bracken had won the confidence of the strange 
old man. He had won the heart and the hand of 
the girl. To him had been left the perfecting of the 
plans. According to the girl, he had been with her 
father until the time came for him to go on duty 

in the dining-room of the hotel. And he had dis- 

214 
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appeared at the first opportunity! Ostensibly he 
had gone to Poughkeepsie to get the cryptogram the 
girl thought he had neglected to bring. Apparently 
she believed in Philip Bracken with the same unal- 
terable faith she had given to her father. Had he 
betrayed that faith, thrown aside the girl who loved 
him, because she had been merely a tool to get the 
million dollar's worth of jewels her strange father 
had secreted? 

Across the room a slit of gray showed between the 
heavy curtain and the window edgew Another dawn 
was greeting the sleepless blind man in his library. 
The blind man detected the different " feel " of the 
light at once. He snapped off the electric at the 
desk and raised the curtains, to fill the room with the 
sickly light of the new day. A chill seemed to shake 
the body of the girl on the couch, but the blind 
man paid no attention* At the desk he bathed his 
eyes and forehead with alcohol, and adjusted the tor- 
toise-rimmed, smoked-glass spectacles. 

A touch of a button on his desk was answered by 
a sleepy-eyed servant. 

" Coffee, John," the blind man ordered. The 
servant bowed and withdrew. He showed no sur- 
prise at the presence of the girl. All Colton's house- 
hold knew he was working on a case, and anything 
strange that might happen in the house was only 
part of it. 
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"Fm going!" The girl jumped from the couch. 
Colton slowly turned and walked to where she stood. 
His hand on her shoulder once more gently forced 
her back. 

**A little coffee will straighten your overwrought 
nerves," he said. 

" You think — that something went wrong — that 
Philip is guilty of — you said murder ! " She stam- 
mered the disconnected sentences, and his hand on 
her shoulder felt her trembling. He knew how her 
thoughts had been working in the silence he had 
forced after she had told him the thing he wanted 
to know — the confession of Bracken's absence that 
she had withheld so long. 

He did not answer her question. When he spoke, 
it was merely a soft-voiced command to rest. 

" You are going out ! " she suddenly accused. 

^^ As soon as I have taken a bit of black coffee," 
he nodded. 

" I won't stay ! " Once more there was fear in her 
voice, and he knew it was fear for the safety of the 
man she had so trusted. 

" You will." His voice was quiet. " I am going 
to call up a girl to stay with you. She is a great 
friend of Sydney. They are to be married." He 
went to the desk and took the telephone. " Until she 
comes, John will stand outside the door. I hate to 
do this, girl"' — the softness was in his voice again 
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— "but you refuse to trust me fully. You have 
fought me for three hours. You have given way 
only as far as you wished. I know better than to 
ask you anything further, for I can see your mind 
at work. It's the kind of a mind that made your 
aunt keep silence for years because she had sworn 
not to speak; the kind that made your father carry 
out his scheme despite all obstacles he knew would 
be in the way. You are the only woman that ever 
made me confess defeat. I shall have to go my own 
way to help you, and God knows you need more help 
than you realize, girl ! " 

** Where are you going? " she demanded, refusing, 
toward the last, even to listen. 

" I am going to see your aunt." Colton moved 
the chessboard so that the servant could put down 
the tray, with its cups of coffee, got the telephone 
number he wanted, and asked Sydney Thames' fiancfe 
if she would help him. 

" You will never find her ! " declared the girl be- 
side him triumphantly; but under the triumph the 
blind man knew there was a trace of fear. She did 
fear him ! The look on his face that had caused her 
nervous fingers to break the wineglass in the restau- 
rant, when she had seen him touch the wrist of her 
dead father, was there now. " You can't find her ! " 
she repeated, but she was trying to convince herself 
rather than him. 
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" I will find her," he said, ** and when I do I will 
show her something that will end the case." The 
hand that did not hold the coffee cup made a gesture 
over the chessboard. " Last night there were four 
moves to checkmate. The visit to the hotel and 
your visit here were two. The game will end at noon 
to-day." 

He set down the empty coffee cup, picked up his 
hat, stick, and gloves. At the door he turned. 
"You may sleep, if you wish, until Miss Nelson 
comes. No one will disturb you. This door is very 
thick, so thick that even sound won't go through it. 
John will be outside. The windows are locked se- 
curely. Auf medersehen." 

He closed the door behind him, turned the key in 
the lock. Then he ran lightly up the stairs to his 
own room, took the receiver from the hook of the 
extension 'phone, and listened. He was not a min- 
ute too soon. Came the click of the receiver in the 
library downstairs, then the girl's voice : 

" Sixteen-twelve, Bell, quickly ! " 

She was trying to warn her aunt! Colton did 
not replace the receiver on the hook. He set it 
gently on the table and tiptoed from the room so 
that there would be no possibility of her hearing a 
sound over the wire. The plan had worked! She 
had followed the lead he had so cleverly worked out. 
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His telephoning to Nadine Nelson had put the idea 
into her mind, as he had intended it should* His 
impressing her with the fact that he could not fail; 
his talk of the sound-proof door had made her clutch 
at the one straw. It was a straw, for Colton had 
cut the outside wires with his knife, concealed in the 
palm of his hand, when he had finished talking over 
the 'phone. 

He had located the hiding place of the aunt in the 
only way possible. All that was necessary now was 
a call to the telephone ** information,'' and the big 
car. Colton ran upstairs and looked into Sydney's 
room. His secretary was sleeping peacefully, 
quietly. In a few hours he would be the normal eyes 
of the blind man once more. The problemist knew 
that there was no need of a guard outside the heavy 
door of the library, so he left the key with John, 
and gave him his instructions. 

Colton walked around the comer to the private 
garage, and found Michael filling the big car's gaso- 
line tanks. 

" Any one watching for the girl to come out, 
Michael?" asked Colton as he stood in the door- 
way. 

" Yes, sorr. A stout felley in black clo'es. But 
his face looked like a sport." 

"Norman, probably," declared the blind man. 
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**I thought perhaps he'd be the one lookmg for 
the girl to come with the crow. That's why I 
asked you to keep an eye out. How long did he 
wait?" 

" More'n two hours, sorr. An' he seemed mighty 
scared when he passed here, sorr. I was watchin' 
t'rough a crack in the windey shade." 

^^ Beginning to close in on them," the blind man 
said grimly, " and they realize it," 

" Seemed a bit queer, beggin' yer pardon, not to 
bother him, sorr," the Irish chauffeur said, a bit du- 
biously. 

"This isn't a case for the blind, Michael." 
Colton dmiled a bit queerly. " Eyes are solving this 
puzzle. First it was the eyes of Sydney. Then 
your eyes, that located the house of Silver Sandals. 
The eyes of the district attorney, the eyes of the po- 
lice, and the eyes of all the others that have been 
connected with the case have helped clear up the 
ends since Sydney was taken away from me. The 
eyes of the girl and the eyes of the man who was 
watching will make the finish easy for me, I think. 
Eyes can only see the obvious, and the actions of men 
and women are governed mainly by eyes." 

" There's few people believe your eyes don't see," 
remarked Michael sagely. 

"I know of one who won't," Colton said dryly. 
Then: " Did you see how the girl came? " 
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" Big Fairfield car, sorr, Driv it herself. It's 
'round the corner." 

"Jove, but she's game!" Colton ejaculated ad- 
miringly. " The gamest woman I ever met ! " he re- 
peated. Then he finished softly: "But foolish — ; 
very, very foolish ! " 

" She is, sorr, to be tryin' to beat you, sorr." 
Michael shook his head wisely. 

" See any one else around? " 

" No, sorr." 

"Sure?" 

Michael scratched his head. " Well, a drunk fell 
down in front of the garrige a few minutes back." 

" You went out to pick him up? " 

" I helped him, sorr. He was in bad shape." 

" Thickset, square jaw? " Colton asked sharply. 

The chauffeur stammered " Yes, sorr." 

" Thought McMann was too blamed humble ! " 
Colton jumped into the big car. "Watching to get 
a line on the thing that's too much for him! 
Piker!" 

" If I'd knowed ! " belched the Irishman, furious 
at the thought of any one trying to beat Colton. 

" Never mind," cut in the blind man. " The near- 
est telephone. Quick ! " 

Three minutes later the problemist was in an all- 
night drug-store 'phone booth. A minute of palaver, 
and Colton had the address the girl had tried to get. 
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It was a house on the Boston Road, just below 
Yonkers, and the telephone was under the name of 
Bracken ! 

So that was the hiding place they had chosen. 
One of the retreats of the publicity-hating hotel j 
owner. No doubt the son had secured the key to 
that, too, and made it the rendezvous where the 
woman of the silver sandals and the girl might 
hide safely. And it was one of the Bracken cars 
the girl had used. There was no doubt of that; 
nor was there much doubt of the fact that she had 
driven her aunt to the place when they had left the 
small car to be taken back to the district attor- 
ney's garage. It had been clever work, borrowing 
the official's car to involve him, and then returning 
it at a time that would prove he had nothing to do 
with the escape of the two women. But the case 
was nearing its end now, and it would be a grim end 
for some one. For the first time in his life Thorn- 
ley Colton put the criminal ahead of the crime puz- 
zle. A man who would try to put murder at the 
door of a girl like the one who was locked in Colton's 
library ! 

" Speed ! " ordered the blind man, and he got it. 
There were few persons abroad at dawn, and the 
wary Michael knew how to dodge and avoid the po- 
lice. Up above Van Cortlandt Park the car started 
to eat up the miles. Colton straightened in the cush- 
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ions, his whole face drawn with the concentration of 
listening. 

" Lose that car trailing us ! " he yelled at the 
driver ; then he spoke to himself : " Sometimes Mc- 
Mann shows evidence of a brain. He's picked up 
that Fairfield car the girl left. Bull-dog ! " Colton 
was angry. The bungling captain could spoil the 
whole plan by doing the wrong thing at the right 
time. " Sure that man who was watching for the girl 
got away? " he yelled again. 

" Yes, sorr ! " Michael screamed back. ** There 
was no one around when he went. I know that ! " 

" Thank the Lord ! " murmured Colton fervently. 
^^ It's taken him these hours to figure that watching 
me is his only chance." 

The blind man leaned back in the cushions, every; 
tired muscle of his aching body relaxed; his burn- 
ing eyes soothingly cooled by the wind that rushed 
past them at cyclone speed. If Michael's work had 
been good before, it became wonderful now. The 
big car jumped ahead, every wheel seeming to leave 
the ground for feet at a time. Careening until there 
seemed no possibility of it ever staying upright, 
it tpok the first turn. The frightful jolting told 
the blind man that they were on some little-used 
crossroad. Another turn, worse this time, into 
some bylane. As rough as a newly plowed field, this 
new course shook and rattled the big car till it 
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seemed impossible for mechanical endurance to stand 
it longer. For an hour, in, out, twisting, turning, 
through lanes, over crossroads, the Irishman drove 
the car with the daring of his race and the instinct 
for direction that is in the make-up of all good au- 
tomobile drivers. The blind man was in the air as 
often, and as long, as he was on the seat. Every 
part of him was a steady, sharp pain. But when he 
felt the smoothness of the main road under the tires 
they had lost the following car. Michael shouted 
the news. 

"Don't let up!" Colton shouted. He knew 
the bull-dog nature of the captain too well for any 
chance-taking. The blind man must have an oppor- 

* 

tunity to play his third move alone. Alone ! There 
was a certain grim humor in that word. The players 
in the game he was trying to solve had sought to 
cripple him by forcing him to work alone. Now all 
the resourcefulness of his chauffeur had been needed 
to keep his lone hand when he needed it. 

From his pocket the blind man took a folded 
paper. He opened it, and his finger tips felt the 
roughness of papyrus. It was the first chance he 
had had to study this thing for which every one was 
looking ; that had been stolen, then stolen again. In 
the speeding car, Colton's fingers went over and over 
the surface, feeling each line, visualizing the whole, 
until it was as clearly in his mind as it would 
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have been before the eyes of a person who could see. 

The cryptogram ! The million-dollar cryptogram 
that had caused the murder of the strange old man 
who had believed so utterly in his own solution of 
the one great secret. It had cost him his life ; it had 
put into danger the lives of three others whom he 
loved ; and it was in Colton's hands ! He had stolen 
it. He had forced the hands of the guilty ones by 
holding the crow as bait. They had not suspected 
that he held the cryptogram as well as the key. He 
had given them no chance to suspect that. Not even 
the girl knew! 

"That must be the house, sorr!" Michael's 
voice waked him from the study of the curious papy- 
rus cryptogram. 

"Deserted, isn't it?" Colton asked. 

" All closed an' boarded, sorr." 

" Drive up to the front door." 

" Lettin' thim know yer comin'? " gasped Michael, 
turning his head in surprise. 

" Not much chance of a blind man crawling up 
through the shrubbery to discover whether or not any 
one's around," Colton remarked dryly. " I guess 
some one will see me." 

The big house, shuttered and boarded, was set 
far back from the road, completely hidden by giant 
pines. It was such a place as the solitude-loving 
Philip Bracken would have chosen, and it was just 
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the kind of place for any one who wanted to hide. 

** Take the car around back," ordered Colton, as 
he alighted under the porte-cochfere. "You'll find 
the garage where the Fairfield was stored. Wait, but 
don't come near the house. Keep out of sight." 

** Yes, sorr." Michael obeyed without even a du- 
bious shake of his head. He knew the blind man. 

The problemist's lips pursed in a soft whistle, the 
slim stick twirled idly in his long fingers, but in the 
idle swings there was method. Each move told the 
blind man where he was and where he was going. He 
stopped directly in front of the big door. His hand 
found the bell without a false movement. His keen 
ears caught the ring of it in the depths of the house. 
He waited. No answer. Another ring. There was 
no impatience. Thomley Colton jabbed the button 
easily* A short ring. Silence again, except for 
the soft whistle. The pursed lips straightened in a 
snule that flitted instantly. Soft footsteps had 
sounded at the other side of the door, and Colton con- 
tinued his musical effort. 

The door opened silently, the blind man's cane fol- 
lowed its movement. 

" Good-morning ! " Colton doffed his hat politely, 
and the whistling stopped only for the two words. 
There was no answer, no sound. But as the door 
had opened Colton had heard the swish of a skirt. 
He knew that before him stood the old woman of 
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the restaurant — Silver Sandals, the silent. He 
knew that she had determined to play her part as she 
had played it for twenty-five years — the part that 
the police of New York had never made her betray. 
She was deaf and dumb, because her will was steel. 
He was blind. 

" Interesting." Colton got the word in between 
two bars of one of the latest musical atrocities. 

The woman's strange eyes narrowed, her wrinkled 
face was drawn in a black scowl; but there was no 
other movement of her body. The blind man knew 
the scowl had come the minute it appeared. 

" The whistling annoys you? " he murmured con- 
tritely. Then, as the scowl became darker with an- 
ger, " I thought perhaps it would. Very grating on 
the sensitive ears of a woman." 



CHAPTER XVI 
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THORNLEY COLTON lowered the thin cane 
that had been resting lightly against the open 
door, and entered, with a murmured apology for 
passing in front of the woman. The door closed si- 
lently behind him. The woman did not move. He 
knew that she was staring at him with her strange 
eyes ; for his highly attuned nerves could feel a stare 
more poignantly than the normal person feels one 
upon him when his back is turned. 

" I'm really blind," he assured smoothly. " But 
it's a curious anatomical truth that a person can't 
scowl in anger without a slight clenching of the fin- 
gers. Yours were gripped on the door. My cane 
touched it. The slight movement told me. Simple, 
isn't it?" 

She turned her back to him and walked down the 
hall. The blind man's ears caught the faint foot- 
falls, and the sound of them told him that the woman 
still wore the silver sandals. He followed her slowly, 
turning when she turned. The woman made a ges- 
ture toward a chair. He bowed his thanks and 
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seated himself. His slim cane had been touching 
her dress hem so lightly that she never even sus- 
pected it. 

She stood before him. Once more he could feel 
the eyes, and even in his blindness he was aware of 
the dominant, compelling will of the strange old crea- 
ture. It was minutes before there was a movement 
or a word to break the strange tableau. The blind 
man in the chair of the big room, in the great, empty 
house. The woman standing over him, trying to 
force his will to become her will, just as she had 
forced others so many times. But Thomley Colton's 
lips smiled up at her, even the brown eyes behind the 
smoked glasses seemed to twinkle with enjoyment of 
the unique situation. 

" In case you didn't hear before," he said, very 
quietly, " I'll assure you again that my eyes are per- 
fectly useless. They can't even help you gain con- 
trol of my mind. You see " — there was polite mock- 
ery in the words — "I have considered my lack of 
sight an asset for years. A valuable ally most of 
the time." 

She turned away, and her very footfalls told the 
angry bafflement that contorted her wrinkled face. 
He heard the rustle of a sheet of paper, the scratch 
of a pen. He held out his hand as she came toward 
him, and took the paper. His fingers touched the 
back and he read the words ; 
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^^I understand the lip language. I know what 
you have said." 

** Quite remarkable." Colton was reallj im- 
pressed. " I consider that quite a feat," he went on, 
" because I was careful to form only every other word 
with my lips. What you * saw ' me say was : In 
you hear I'll you that eyes perfectly they 
even you control. A ally of time! And you got 
the sense of what I said from that? Quite remark- 
able ! " 

There was not even the queer throat sound of an- 
ger that Sydney Thames had heard when he stood 
before the woman on the steps of the old house in 
the Peck Slip section. There was not a movement 
to show that she had heard. She stood before him, 
her eyes on his face, waiting patiently. Then she 
took the paper he held out, and wrote again. With 
a slight smile he received the writing, and his fingers 
told him once more the words : 

" Why don't you answer? " 

Colton had not moved his lips at all ! 

The blind man realized that again he was pitted 
against the dogged will that characterized the strange 
family. Silver Sandals had fought against betrayal 
for a quarter of a century. She realized the handi- 
cap her silence put on the blind man, and she was 
playing it to the limit. She could see every move he 
made; hear every word he said. He could depend 
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only on his ears, and she was determined to make 
them useless. 

" I said," Colton enunciated the words with slow 
distinctness, " that your ability to see things that 
are not to be seen should be a valuable aid in de- 
ciphering the cryptogram that caused the murder of 
your brother." 

She snatched the paper from his hand to write : 

"What do you know about my brother's mur- 
der?" 

He could feel the trembling of her hand as he took 
the paper, but even in her agitation she did not for- 
get her purpose. 

" So you know it was murder? " he asked accus- 
ingly- 

She took the paper again, and the trembling had 

ceased. The instant loss of cojitrol was over. 

"What do you know of the cryptogram?" she 
wrote. 

" I have it in my pocket " — he moved his hand 
upward, under his coat; he could hear the sharp 
catch of her breath; he knew that she was leaning 
forward, hand outstretched — ^** where it will stay," 
he finished, and he held his hand over the pocket. 
" You do not need it," he added, with just a touch of 
sarcasm. 

She reached for the paper to write. He held it 
away. " It is filled," he told her. 
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Silver Sandals crossed the room to where she had 
gotten the other sheet* Her back was toward him. 
He spoke : 

" Eyes like yours do not need to see the crypto- 
gram." There was not a move to tell that she 
had heard. " I know it by heart. There is no need 
of any one seeing it ! " His hand lowered ; there 
came the soft ripping sound of tearing paper as 
fingers worked. 

The woman whirled on him in fury. 

" Now we can talk ! " he said simply. 

The tearing paper had betrayed her into forget- 
ting. It had done what police tricks had failed to 
do for years. She could not keep the pose now, for 
the blind man had made it impossible. 

" Only the unnecessary notes you insisted on writ- 
ing," he explained, holding out the scraps of paper 
so that she could see. " The police methods have 
been crude. One can pretend to not hear a falling 
house, or any big noise. But slight, significant 

sound " There was no need of completing the 

sentence. 

"Where did you get the cryptogram?" He 
heard her voice for the first time. It was husky with 
the huskiness of disuse. It sounded deep in her 
throat, because years of " throwing " it as a ventrilo- 
quist had changed its pitch. But behind it, despite 
the unnatural tone, was the strength that was b^- 
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hind the coal-black eyes that glowed with the un- 
quenchable fire of the will. 

" I stole it." There was no hesitancy in the blind 
man's confession. 

" Where is the crow? " 

" The same place it was when you let the girl go 
for it ! " The blind man's voice was stem. 

"My niece has been " The harsh tones 

quavered. She was a woman, after all. The years 
of her hard, unyielding life had only left a veneer 
of their passing. Underneath was the softness she 
had betrayed that minute in the restaurant when 
her lips had touched the forehead of her dead brother. 

" She is not under arrest — yet," Colton said. 
" She is at my home." 

" Let me have the cryptogram ! " she demanded 
harshly. There was no hint of softness nor break 
now. 

"Is that more important than the girl?" The 
sudden change in the woman made Colton's voice as 
hard as .her own. 

" She needs that money — now ! " There was a 
sinister significance in the words that Colton detected 
at once. 

" Where is Bracken ? " he asked. 

" I don't know." 

" It was he who called her up and told her that I 
had the crow? " 
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« No." 

" She thought it was ? " He made the question a 
command. 

" I told her it was Philip," she answered. " I 
told her he wanted her to get the crow from your 
house. There would be a ruse to get you away." 

" Philip must have been in the city. Why didn't 
he go? " The blind man was impatient. 

** He was afraid ! " There was curious contempt 
in her voice. 

** Philip Bracken killed John NeUton^ and you 
know it! " The problemist made the accusation un- 
qualified, tensely, dramatically. 

Silver Sandals did not answer at once. The si- 
lence, following the exclamation, seemed doubly op- 
pressive. He heard the light swish of her dress as 
she half-turned toward him, then the sound of her sil- 
ver sandals on the carpet. She stopped in front of 
him ; again he felt the stare of her eyes in the instant 
before she spoke. 

** No," she said, and the harsh voice seemed very 
quiet. ** I killed my brother ! " 

There was no emotion in the tone, no feeling. It 
was just the voice that had been softened to make it 
more impressive. It was not a confession. It was 
an incontrovertible statement. 

Colton's answer, too, was quiet, and it seemed 
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queerly incongruous. His hand took from his pocket 
the papyrus sheet and held it toward her, 

" Here is the cryptogram. You have earned it." 

She took it eagerly, spread it out on the table 
his cane had felt when he took his seat. He knew 
what her eyes were seeing — the same strange puzzle 
that his fingers had visualized in his brain. The 
legacy of the man who had been murdered. A piece 
of paper worth a million dollars, that he had in- 
tended to be solved by the woman who had just con- 
fessed murdering him! Another queer kink in the 
case that had been a mass of kinks. 

Colton, in the eye of his mind, saw the papyrus 
with its roughly drawn characters; the strange will 
of a strange man. The silver-sandaled woman, who 
had lived all her life as a charlatan, must be hon- 
est now. She must solve the riddle. The blind 
problemist had always been interested in cryptograms* 
He knew their hundred forms, but never had he seen 
one like that which the woman studied on the table. 
It appeared to conform to no rule of cryptography, 
but seemed merely a disorganized design of freakish- 
looking character. 

The woman apparently forgot everything in her 
absorption in the papyrus sheet. There was no 
sound but her regular breathing, which the super- 
keen ears of the blind man caught subconsciously. 
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He could picture her staring at the thing her brother 
had left behind him. He could picture her coal-black 
eyes glinting and glowing with determination not to 
let the dead man beat her. Apparently all thought 
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of the murder had gone from her mind. AH thought 
of the consequences had vanished with the sight of 
the hieroglyphic-covered papyrus. Nothing existed 
in her world but that one thing. 

Colton let his body relax a bit in the chair. His 
hand pushed the tortoise-rimmed glasses up on his 
high, white forehead, and one hand covered his eyes, 
that were beginning to feel again the pain that had 
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been alleviated by the coid air. He shot a question 
suddenly : 

" Tell me how you committed that murder ! " 

No answer. No movement to tell that the woman 
had heard. 

"Want help on that cryptogram?'' His tone 
was casual, but it commanded instant attention. 

" What do you know of it? " she asked, and it was 
more than a question ; it was a plea. 

"Merely the significance of the significant," he 
answered. " There are thirty-three crows pictured. 
Figure where you have the number thirty-three be- 
fore. It is thirty-three years since John Neilton 
discovered the Saiseogyus Stone of the Cycles of Life. 
You were at the Beaumonde's table thirty-three min- 
utes." 

" He told me to leave him then," she said, and for 
the first time there was a note of interest in her 
voice. "I had a wrist watch. It seemed only an- 
other part of his plan of passing." 

" Thirty-three seems a number of peculiar signifi- 
cance." Colton paid no attention to her calling 
death a ** plan of passing." " There were thirty- 
three joints in the silver-steel frame." 

She looked up from the papyrus. " The cycle 
that ended with my brother's death was his thirty- 
third since he was Silver Sandals. Of the twenty 
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thousand Egyptian deities, the crow ranks thirty- 
third. The crow ! " she exclaimed. 

" Has nothing but its word,*' Colton said. 
" Poughkeepsie." 

" I've listened to it for hours." Again her head 
bent in concentration on the queer figures that the 
blind man had known were crows the minute his fin- 
gers had felt them. 

Once more the problemist heard the raucous voice 
of the bird. Poughkeepsie ! Poughkeepsic ! There 
was the key. Colton straightened his relaxed body 
at the sudden association of ideas. The key! He 
remembered then the town name as the crow had 
screeched it. Pough-i^^-psie was what it had said. 
But where was the key in that, and how was it to 
be used? There was no starting point in the queer 
design, no end. The Poe method of counting letters 
was useless. There was no mathematical beginning 
but the number thirty-three. What significance 
had that? The words on the bottom of the crypto- 
gram, the words that had never been finished, came 
back to him. ^^ No human hand can unlock it. 

From out the dead dynasties " No human 

hand could unlock it because the crow was the key. 
The crow was the key. That was it! But where 
did the key fit in the strange assortment of figures? 
From out the dead dynasties? The crow had been 
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named Rameses. The old man had believed implicitly 
that it was a reincarnation of a Pharaoh. 

So the blind man's mind worked. Keener, ten 
times, at solving puzzles than the average mind, be- 
cause his lack of sight had made all life a puzzle 
that must be solved, even to the steps he took, Col- 
ton's brain could make nothing of the cryptogram 
that old man had left to be solved by the woman who 
had confessed to his murder. 

Suddenly the problemist forgot the cryptogram 
and the motionless woman at the table. His ears 
had caught a sound in the empty house. His acute 
hearing strained to the utmost, he listened. Some 
one was stealthily making his way along the dark 
halls. McMann? Had the police picked up the 
trail again? Were they going to spoil it before 
Colton had gotten the thing for which he had come? 
He knew McMann would find the place; there was 
too much bull-dog in the police officer ever to give up 
because he had been lost by the big car and the dar- 
ing Michael. But Colton wanted to beat him to 
just one thing. The listener was outside the room 
door now. 

"Why did you murder your brother?'' Colton 
shot the question. 

The old woman did not even raise her head. ** Be- 
cause he deserved it ! Because '* 
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The crash of the flung-open door shook the big 
house. A voice came to the blind man's ears : 

« So you did do it ! You did ! You kiUed the 
father of that girl ! You " 

Colton's smooth voice cut in : ^^ Sit down, Bracken ! 
I've been waiting for you ! " 

The problemist heard the man whirl to face him. 
"Who are you? Colton, eh? The blind man! 
You got here first, did you? " 

" I've been waiting some time." Thomley Colton 
spoke patiently. 

"Where's Ruth?" Again Colton heard the man 
whirl as he turned toward the woman, but the blind 
man answered the question: 

" Your wife is at my house." 

"Your house? " 

"Yes. Sit down, as I told you. Silver Sandals 
is working on the cryptogram that means the girl's 
fortune." 

The blind man's ears heard the sharp intake of 
breath. 

"Where did you get it?" 

Again the question was addressed to the silent 
woman. Again Colton answered: 

" I gave it to her. She must have time to solve it. 
The girl's future is on that papyrus." 

" Her. future." All the snarl, the wrath was gone 
from the man's voice. Colton could picture him, 
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staring at the woman, who gave no sign of his exist- 
ence ; whose whole mind was fixed on the thing before 
her. Again Silver Sandals was deaf and dumb to 
the world. Colton, who appeared to be watching 
so intently, was blind. The man who stood in the 
center of the room in the big, empty house was the 
one Colton had accused of murder. 

" She said that she killed him ? '* he asked. " She 
said that?" The second repetition was a hard- 
voiced demand. 

^^ She has confessed," Colton assured him. 

"The confession is a lie!" Bracken almost 
shouted the words. " A lie, understand ! " he leaned 
forward so that the very words seemed to strike the 
blind man in the face. " I killed Neilton ! " 

" I know it." Colton nodded solemnly. 

« Yes, I kflled him ! " The husband of the girl 
who was locked in the room at Thornley Colton's 
house was walking back and forth before the blind 
man like a caged tiger. "The girl never had a 
chance. She was his slave. She wouldn't leave him 
to his fool books and theories. He gave me the op- 
portunity. It was simple. Now she's free!" 

"Is she?" Colton demanded, his voice curiously 
quiet. " Doesn't the million dollars that the solving 
of the cryptogram means go to her? I found evi- 
dence that pointed to her presence in the suite — a 
hair on the floor ! " 
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" She wasn't near the suite ! " Bracken's voice 
fairly trembled with fear, and in it, too, the prob- 
lemist detected the shock of surprise. That was a 
possibility Bracken had not suspected. "That's a 
lie, and you know it ! " The blind man's knees felt 
the touch of Bracken's knees, so close was he. The 
hot breath of the man struck his face. " You know 
that I am the only one who could have killed him! 
I was with him ! I knew his plans ! " 

Colton did not answer. He leaned far back in the 
chair. His face, with the tortoise-rimmed glasses 
pushed high on his forehead, was raised, the brown 
eyes appeared to be reading the innermost thoughts 
of the man who stood over him. He could feel the 
tremble in Bracken's knees. He could hear the 
steady breathing of the woman. He knew that she 
had not betrayed, by move of a muscle, that she had 
heard. He knew that her head was still bent in 
study over the papyrus figures. 

" Why don't you arrest me? " demanded Bracken 
hoarsely. " Take me away ! " 

" I'm not a policeman," Colton answered smoothly. 
He had lowered his head so that the man standing 
over him could not see the new lines that came around 
the brown eyes; lines that the strain of listening 
to some far-off sound had brought. 

" You're worse than a policeman ! " The ton^ 
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was bitter. "You've spoiled the whole game from 
the start with your infernal " 

" Spoiling the games of murderers is a sort of 
hobby with me," Colton interrupted. "Isn't it. 
Silver Sandals?" 

" Don't bother her ! " Bracken fairly snarled 
the command. " Call your police. The 'phone's in 
the next room ! " 

" Unnecessary." Colton waved his hand. " In a 
moment you'll hear the police at the front door. A 
Fairfield sixty, with Captain McMann, is coming 
up the long driveway to the house." 

" I'll go out to meet them ! " Bracken turned to 
the silent woman, glanced at her a minute, but did 
not speak to interrupt her work. He took a step 
toward the door. 

Colton's hand shot out to grasp his arm. " We'U 
wait here ! " he said sharply. " The police are on 
the porch." 

They could hear the heavy footsteps now. Then 
the insistent clang at the front door. 

The woman rose, and Colton spoke quickly : ** The 
front door is unlocked. I slipped the catch in the 
instant you turned your back to lead the way to 
this room." 

He heard her resume her seat. His hand, gripped 
on Bracken's arm, felt a trembling shake his body. 
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They heard the front door open, then slam shut. 
Came the heavy footsteps of running men. The 
door was pushed open. Police Captain McMann 
stood in the doorway. 

" Got them both ! " he shouted in triumph. Then 
to Colton : " Thought you'd lost me with your slick 
work! Thought I'd given up! But Jimmy Mc- 
Mann never gives up ! " 

^^ He never admits defeat, either,'' the blind man 
declared shortly. 

"You bet he don't!" McMann gloated. "171 
get a confession out of them ! " he swore. 

"Late, as usual, captain." Colton's voice was 
very dry. "Both have already confessed to the 
murder of that man you found at the Beaumonde." 
The old compelling manner came back ; the dominant 
ring of voice that Captain McMann had heard so 
many times before characterized the blind man's 
next sentence. "But if you arrest them, I'll make 
you the laughing-stock of New York City ! " 



CHAPTER XVn 



CONFESSIONS 



TENSE, strained silence followed the words of 
the blind man; the shock of them seemed to 
stim, overwhelm. The first statement had struck 
the police captain squarely between the eyes. The 
swift change of tone and of attitude, coming so close 
on its heels, completed the effect. Only the woman 
at the table was unmoved. The entrance of the 
police captain had not caused her even to lift her 
head or to change a line in the age-wrinkled face. 
Not even the eyes had moved from their fixed stare 
at the papyrus. 

It required a Newfoundland shake of the burly 
captain's body to throw off the shock the blind man's 
words had caused. Then bluster, the refuge of the 
defeated, came. 

"Trying to scare me, eh?'* he sneered. "Snap 
the cuffs on Bracken, Tom ! " 

The square- jawed detective who had been a back- 
ground for Captain McMann ever since the case had 
begun, took a step forward. 

" Go ahead," Colton's voice was quietly ominous ; 
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^ arrest him, and by the Lord Harry, I'll see that 
you lose every cent you have on a false-arrest suit ! " 

"He confessed, didn't he?" The snappishness 
of bluster was still evident, but there was anxiety, 
too, that only Colton's threat could have brought. 
A suit for false arrest meant something, even to 
bull-dog Captain McMann. He was getting old, and 
a false-arrest suit is the Nemesis of a policeman 
who has money — especially with men like the son 
of Millionaire Bracken and Thomley Colton. 

** Yes," the blind man answered evenly. " He 
killed him ! " 

" For God's sake take me to jail then ! " Bracken 
stepped toward the detective with outstretched hands. 
^^ I killed him ! I'll confess as soon as you get me to 
police headquarters ! " 

" False arrest on that! " Gloating triumph was 
in the captain's manner. " Slip on the bracelets, 
Tom ! " 

The two sharp clicks sounded in the silence of the 
room. " I guess that's bad ! Bad! " The detec- 
tive spoke, and for the first time in the case, and 
proved that he was human, and that human emotions 
were behind the hard-looking face with the square 
chin. 

" Better arrest Silver Sandals, too," remarked 
Colton quietly. " She confessed, too." 
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"That's a lie!" Once more the snarl was in 
Bracken's voice. " I did it ! I did it alone ! Take 
me away ! " 

**Your hurry is suspicious." The way Colton 
said it made it a gentle hint. 

Captain McMann took it up. He strode over to 
the table where the silent woman sat. He glared 
across the table at her. She did not move. 

**What did you have to do with that murder?'* 
he demanded. ** No lies ! Come on ! " 

Not a quiver of an eyelash told that the woman 
had heard. There were twenty-five years of stolid- 
faced posing behind her. Her eyes were on her pad 
at her elbow. The ink-dipped stylus wrote queer 
combinations of figures, of designs. 

"I'm guilty, I teU you! I did it! Alone!'' 
Bracken screamed the words in rage, his face pale 
with fury and fright. 

Only the detective, who kept within touch of his 
elbow, paid any attention to him. Captain McMann 
glared across the table at Silver Sandals. Thorn- 
ley Colton appeared merely as a disinterested spec- 
tator who was bored. 

"You're under arrest for the murder of that 
man ! " snapped the captain. 

** John Neilton was his name," put in the blind 
man casually. 
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How'd you know that?" McMann spun 
around as he asked the question. Colton waved a 
hand toward the woman. 

" His sister," he explained. 

Only for a second was the police officer taken off 
his mental feet by this new evidence of the blind 
man's getting ahead of him. His pugnacious ob- 
stinacy wouldn't let him swerve from his path longer 
than that. His hands gripped the table edge as he 
leaned across toward the woman. 

"You killed your brother!" The accusation 
came like the vicious snap of a whip. 

" Third-degree methods aren't very effective on a 
deaf-and-dumb person," observed Colton dryly. 
** Let me try." He walked to the table, and leaned 
over to wave his cane so that the shadow would fall 
across the woman's eyes. She looked up, with never 
a shade of expression in her cold, black eyes. 

" You killed John Neilton," he said quietly. 

The captain watched her eyes or the blind man's 
lips. He watched her as she pulled the pad nearer, 
without haste, without outward indication of any 
inner emotion. She tore the top figure-covered sheet 
off. She wrote slowly, and as slowly extended the 
paper toward the blind man. Captain McMann 
grabbed it. 

" Easy ! " He gloated. « Easy ! " 

On the paper the woman had written s 
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"IkiUed JohnNeUton!" 

Bracken broke away from the iietectlve. He saw 
the words on the paper before the captain had a 
chance to conceal them. For some reason they 
seemed to take all the strength from him for the 
moment, before he braced himself to furious out- 
burst. 

"What did you do that for?'' he demanded in 
fury, hands clenched on the table edge as wide apart 
as the chain of the handcuffs would allow. ** Great 
God! Don't you know what it means? It means 
jail ! It means that you'll be shut up in a cell, where 

you can't " He stopped, fairly gulping the 

words back. 

" The girl doesn't need help ! " Colton put in the 
apparently irrelevant words sharply. 

"Keep her name out!" snarled Bracken, and 
Colton heard the detective jerk him roughly back. 

** Where's the girl? " demanded Captain McMann. 
^* What was her part? " 

** So you don't know everything? " There was 
the faintest trace of sarcastic surprise in Colton's 
voice. The unintelligible growl of the captain was 
apparently the encouragement he sought to go on. 
** The answer to your first question is : She is safe 
from badgering and fool police work. The answer 
to your second question may surprise you : She killed 
JohnNeilton!" 
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The blind man's words made of Bracken an un- 
leased, rabid animal. He broke again from the 
detective, sprang across the room, straight at the 
blind man, mouthing his oaths of fury. McMann 
yelled his warning. The woman jumped to her feet. 
Colton did not move a muscle until Bracken reached 
him, manacled hands upraised for a crushing blow. 
Then the problemist's hand shot up, grasped the 
chain of the steel cuffs, pulled the arms down, and 
held them rigid as the infuriated man twisted and 
writhed. 

" I thought you'd be easier to handle that way," 
Thornley Colton said smoothly. " That's why I let 
them handcuff you." 

" Damn you ! " shrieked Bracken. 

The detective took him then, and snapped a nipper 
on his wrist, so that he could not move without 
breaking his arm. 

" Jam him down in a chair, and sit on him ! " or- 
dered Captain McMann. Then he spoke to Colton. 
" What did the girl have to do with it? " he demanded 
again. 

" I told you she killed him. He was her father." 
Colton was as unruffled as a summer sea. He could 
hear the struggle of Bracken trying to get at him. 
He heard the sharp breathing of the woman. 

"Bunk!" McMann snapped. "Man's job, with 
the help of a woman like that ! " He nodded his head 
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toward Silver Sandals. " Girl ain't the kind, even 
if she wanted to. Tryin' to kid me by saying three 
people killed him." 

" He killed himself." The blind man's voice was 
almost gentle. In sharp contrast came the impera- 
tive question he shot at Bracken: " You know that? " 

"I killed him," the answer came, sullenly and 
doggedly. 

McMann snorted. " 'Nuff fool stuff!" he 
growled. " No suicide ! It was murder ! " 

" The nastiest I've ever encountered ! " The 
sharp note was still in the blind man's voice. There 
was a new tenseness of muscles that showed even un- 
der the well-cut clothes. The faint flush was on his 
pale cheeks. " It was murder ! " 

" And I've got the murderer ! " McMann positively 
chuckled. 

"You haven't! You don't even suspect him! 
You never would suspect him ! " The sentences 
crackled from the lips of the problemist. 

McMann had no sarcastic rejoinder, no sneering 
expletive. He had heard that tone before. It 
backed him up against the wall like a strong fist. 
He knew the blind man, after all, and in the instant 
he realized that he had been led on and on, after 
warnings. 

" You said Bracken killed him," he declared, and 
the weakening showed plainly in the way he spoke. 
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"I did!'* Colton pulled the tortoise-rimmed 
glasses over his eyes and found a chair with his cane. 
" He did kiU him. So did Silver Sandals. So did 
Ruth Neilton ! And he killed himself ! " 

"What d'ye mean?" The backing down of the 
blustering police captain was almost ludicrous. 

** They all killed him, because they made possible 
his murder ! Every one of them worked to help the 
real murderer! Every one of them would be ad- 
judged guilty on the evidence of eyes! That's what 
I've been working to overcome. The murderer is as 
safe as the President of the United States himself. 
Arrest him, and these two persons and the girl would 
be found guilty by any jury in the land. But I'll 
get him ! " 

There was a passion in the voice of the blind man 
that the captain had never heard before. It was a 
new side that the police oflSccr had never fully real- 
ized. For the first time he saw Thornley Colton as 
the district attorney had seen him — a bloodhound, 
a blind bloodhound. All bluster, all thoughts of 
bluster left McMann's mind. Once before he had ac- 
cepted defeat momentarily, but the conceit of a score 
of years' experience had made him fight on. He had 
had to beat the blind man, and he hadn't cared how 
he did it. But now there would be no recovery. It 
was the end. 

He turned to the detective. " Take 'em off, Tom,** 
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he said, and his voice was that of a man who is very 
tired. He spoke to Colton then, and the words 
came slowly : ** You're in charge of this case ! Give 
your orders, and I'll go to hell, if you say so ! " 

The blind man understood what that confession 
cost. It was an acknowledgment of defeat from a 
man who had never acknowledged defeat before ; from 
a man who had fought honestly or crookedly to make 
his own game win, because the game he played was 
his life's game, all he knew, or wanted to know. And 
he was putting himself under the orders of a blind 
man at whom he had sneered — treated with con- 
tempt at every opportunity! The police captain 
was a man when the show-down came. 

"You'll make the arrest, captain," Colton said. 
There was no need for more. 

Bracken seemed to wake from his daze. The 
snapping of the steel bracelets and the nipper he had 
not even noticed. He had sat, staring, stunned, at 
the blind man, till he made that last statement. He 
jumped from the chair. 

** You don't mean it ! " he cried, and there was 
terrible pleading in the voice, that was broken and 
strained. " You know who killed him? " 

Colton merely nodded. Silver Sandals had risen, 
and was holding toward him one of the sheets from 
the pad. To the last^ she was keeping her pose be- 
fore the police. Not even this could startle her for a 
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minute into forgetting. The blind man read what 
she had written, and crumpled the paper into a ball 
with his fingers. 

" Yes." He nodded, and he was careful that she 
could see his lips move. " He will be in Pough- 
keepsie. I'm going to call the district attorney on 
the 'phone. He should be in at the death ! " 

The last sentence seemed to strike Captain Mc- 
Mann as suggestive. He opened his lips to speak, 
closed them again, and silently watched the prob- 
lemist leave the room in search of the telephone. 



CHAPTER XVni 



THE SUMMONS 



THE FEE, wild-eyed with excitement, burst into 
Sydney Thames' room. 

" Wake up, Sydney ! " he cried. " Mister Col- 
ton's cleaned up the Silver Sandals thing, an' he 
wants yuh to see the finish." 

The eyes of the secretary opened sleepily, stared 
at the boy blankly a minute, then he leaped from the 
bed, 

" Silver Sandals ! " Thames repeated, trying to 
stir the memory that was not yet awake. Then 
events came back to him with a rush. ** How did I 
get here? " he demanded dazedly. ** Where is the 
woman? The crow? The girl? The murdered 
man I spoke to? " 

" Mister Colton's got the woman. The crow's 
locked in the front room here. The girl's down- 
stairs, an' I don't know nothin' 'bout the last," rattled 
the boy. 

"What time is it?" Thames asked. "What 

day ? I felt the eyes, then saw a silver flash. I was 

stabbed, I guess." 

" I'll tell yuh about it while yer gettin' dressed." 
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As Sydney got into his clothes, The Fee rattled 
off the events so fast that the words tumbled over 
each other. It was difficult, at times, to follow the 
boy's story, so fast did he chatter ; but when Thames 
got to his collar and tie he knew everything that had 
happened while he had been out of the world. 

" So the district attorney has been taking my^ 
place?" mused the blind man's secretary. "That 
seems strange." 

" He met us down to Silver Sandals' house, an' him 
an' Mister Colton's been goin' 'round together ever 
since." 

"You say he's coming here?" 

"That's what the — gee whiz!" The boy 
whistled. " I fergot to show yuh the telegram." 
He dug into his pocket and extended the yellow 
paper. 

"Telegram?" questioned Thames. 

" He couldn't telephone." A grin spread over the 
boy's face. " He cut the outside wires so's the girl 
downstairs couldn't use it to talk anywheres 'cept 
to the extension upstairs." 

"You say Nadine is with her?" Thames asked 
the question eagerly, his somber face lighting up 
at the mention of the wonderful girl that had come 
into his life. 

" She came more'n three hours ago. Mister Col- 
ton told John he wasn't to wake yuh," 
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Thames saw that his tie was in just the proper 
careless knot, brushed an invisible spot from his coat 
collar, and took a step toward the door. 

"Ain't yuh gonna read the telegram?'' grinned 
The Fee, 

The apple cheeks of Thames went several shades 
darker as he unfolded the telegram that he had for- 
gotten completely. The words so surprised him 
that he read them aloud unconsciously : 

Follow orders of district attorney unquestioningly. 
Bring girl, crow, and crow's feather to place D. A. will 
know. I have Silver Sandals and Bracken. Case 
cleared, but think will need eyes. 

Thames read the thing again. Why should he 
follow the orders of the district attorney? Why 
didn't Colton issue ^his orders direct? Where was 
the place the district attorney knew? And why did 
he need Sydney Thames' eyes? The district attor- 
ney wasn't blind. 

"How long ago did this come?" If Colton had 
telephoned the district attorney direct from wherever 
he was the official should have beaten the telegram. 

**Five minutes," The Fee answered, and the grin 
was still on his face. " Yuh got time to see N'dine 
'fore he comes." 

The sensitive Sydney strode from the room, 
straight-backed, scowling. The Fee made a horrible 
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grimace, and followed. Sydney wanted to run down 
the stairs, but the thoughts of the grinning boy be- 
hind him made his steps draggingly slow. In the 
hall below they met John with a tray. 

" The girls just had a bite, sir," he informed 
Sydney. Thames cursed the minute of delay that 
caused, but he nodded smilingly. He took a step 
toward the door when the ring of the front bell 
halted him. 

" ni go ! " exclaimed The Fee, and he darted past 
to answer. 

It was the district attorney, and suppressed ex- 
citement was in his manner and voice. " Hustle 
along ! " he commanded, and it was only the smile 
that took the sharpness from the words. " The 
waiter has been found ! " 

Sydney instantly bristled at the idea of taking 
orders from any one but the problemist. A sharp 
answer was on the tip of his tongue ; then the words 
of the telegram flashed back to his mind. Un- 
questioningly, the blind man had said. Unquestion- 
ingly ! 

Sydney glanced longingly at the closed door, then 
took the coat and hat the boy had taken from the 
hall tree. 

" Coming along, Shrimp? " he asked as he starteld 
toward the door. 

" No, sir,'' the boy answered soberly. " I got a 
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telegram, too. Mister Colton wants me to count 
the feathers in Rameses' tail.'* 

" What ? " scowled Sydney. 

" Hustle ! " exclaimed the district attorney, with 
what Sydney thought was unnecessary sharpness. 

But he obeyed unquestioningly. 

"Know who the waiter is?" askecl the district 
attorney as the car started across the city. 

** Shrimp told me of the guide," Thames answered 
a bit shortly. The district attorney searched 
Thames' face intently for an instant, then he seemed 
to understand the shortness of Sydney's reply. 

" Got me up in the air, too," he said. " Colton 
had me on the wire. Told me to hurry over and get 
you. Made me call off the detectives I sent to 
Poughkeepsie, and he issued orders through Captain 
McMann, as representing the New York police de- 
partment, that any guard over the old man's house 
at Poughkeepsie should be instantly withdrawn. I 
don't understand it. Colton said that he had 
Bracken and Silver Sandals, and that both had con- 
fessed. Why doesn't he bring them down to the city? 
And why does he want me to look for a feather? " 

"A feather?" put in Sydney, the instructions of 
the telegram and The Fee's words coming back. 

** Yes; I'd just got the 'phone message about Nel- 
son, the waiter, when he called. Wanted me to see 
if there was a feather on the body.'' 
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"Body? 

" Yes. We've been trying to locate the waiter 
ever since yesterday morning after the murder was 
committed. We couldn't find him because he was 
in the river." 

Sydney nodded. His mind was trying to piece to- 
gether the ends Shrimp had told him. The Fee's 
eyes and ears had been wide open, as usual, and he 
knew things that neither the blind man nor the dis- 
trict attorney had suspected he knew. The boy had 
followed every move of the case, and Sydney had a 
pretty thorough knowledge of all its twists and 
quirks. There were things he did not know, many 
things, but he made no attempt to question the dis- 
trict attorney. That official seemed strangely silent, 
and Sydney wondered. 

The car was bowling along East Twenty-sixth 
Street. It stopped before the grim-looking morgue 
building that was part of the grimmer-looking Belle- 
vue group. The district attorney was important 
enough to get ready admission and courtesy; the 
morgue-keeper himself was on the job, ready and 
willing to do anything he could for so great a 
personage. 

" Plain floater," was his casual conmient, grunted 
around a badly chewed cigar, as the body of " George 
Nelson, waiter, age twenty-seven," was pulled out on 
its slab. He pulled back the sheet. "Drunk," 
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grunted the morgue-keeper again. **Fell in. 
Picked him up around Peck Slip. In the water 
about twenty hours.'' 

The district attorney nodded. The pseudo guide 
had evidently wandered into a saloon when he had 
run away from the blind man, had a few drinks, 
and had fallen into the water. He took a closer 
look at the bloated face. 

" Jove ! Now I remember him ! " he exclaimed. 
" He was a hotel waiter that was to be a big witness 
at one of the gambling trials last winter. He dis- 
appeared. No doubt he got a job on Bracken's 
yacht. Of course he felt the lure of old New York, 
and he snapped at the chance to work in the Beau- 
monde. Even in a state of hypnosis my appearance 
shocked him into remembering. He thought I was 
after^ him." 

"That Beaumonde case?" put in the morgue- 
keeper with real interest. 

A short nod answered. ** Anything in the 
pockets ? " he wanted to know. 

"Funny thing!" A jerk of the keeper's thumb 
ordered an attendant to shove the body back into 
place, and he led them to the " rag room," where 
the clothes of bodies found in the river are kept for 
the identifiers of bodies. An envelope yielded a 
rusty key, a few coins. Then a grunt of satisfac- 
tion from the custodian of the morgue. He held 
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out a silver feather ! " In his inside pocket," he ex- 
plained. "Musta stole it. Pretty thing, ain't 
it?" 

The district attorney took it. It was a beautiful 
piece of work. A perfect feather of burnished silver, 
the size of a crow's feather. 

"That's what I want!" The district attorney 
put out his hand, and the lAorgue-keeper gave it up 
without question. 

" YouWe all right," he grinned. Election wasn't 
far away. 

" Thanks." The district attorney turned on his 
heel, and hurried out. Thames followed him silently. 
He was merely background, and he resented it a bit. 
**A stop at the Beaumonde next," the official said 
as they were again in the automobile. 

Silence marked the trip. The district attorney 
was too greatly preoccupied to talk. Sydney 
Thames was too busy with his own thoughts to listen. 
In the hotel lobby a small group of newspaper men 
hurried forward. The official waved them aside. 
" Nothing doing ! " he snapped out, at variance with 
his usual smile. 

" Can I see Manager Carl? " he asked the clerk. 

" Can't be disturbed ! " The man at the desk was 
plainly following an explicit order. 

" I've got to see him ! " 

The tone made the clerk wilt a bit, but not much. 
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** Can't do it,'' he declared. " My job means some- 
thing to me." 

"Where is he?" 

"In his room, and it's worth any hotel job in 
New York to wake him — wait a minute!" He 
reached in the mail box. ^^ Here's a 'phone message 
that came an hour or so ago." 

The district attorney read it, whistled, and passed 
it to Thames, who read: , 

Never mind CarL Have you cleaned up Wall Street 
end? Sydney knows rest. 

The clerk put in a word of explanation. "Mr. 
Colton tried to get Carl, but we had orders not to 
disturb him for the president himself. He left that 
message for you." 

" All right." Again Sydney found himself follow- 
ing the silent ofScial. The district attorney seemed 
more than puzzled; he was perturbed. Something 
was wrong! The hypersensitive Sydney felt it. 
The attitude of the district attorney was imnatural, 
strained. 

" What does Colton want at the house? " the dis- 
trict attorney asked. 

" The girl, the crow, and a feather," Sydney an- 
swered. 

"The girl! What girl?" demanded the official 
jerkily. 
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" The one who sat at the table next to the dead 
man." Sydney had learned that from the boy. 

"Jove! Did he locate her?" The district at- 
torney turned to stare. 

Thames shrugged his shoulders. " She is at the 
house. How she got there I don't know." 

** Funny he told me nothing of it," mused the dis- 
trict attorney. His voice became harsh with im- 
patience. " But what the devil is this crow-feather 
part of the case? I don't understand it." 

" Colton does ! " Thames snapped it. The blind 
man knew what he was doing. The fact that any 
one could imply that he didn't was enough to arouse 
Sydney's ire always. 

There was no further talk. They reached the 
brownstone house. It was Sydney who led the way 
this time. It was the district attorney who followed 
at his heels. John opened the door. Sydney hur- 
ried past him. He wasn't going to miss the chance 
of seeing Nadine. A knock. An invitation to en- 
ter, and Thames stopped short on the thresh- 
old. 

Before the desk stood the two girls. Behind them 
stood The Fee. Perched on the telephone was a big, 
black crow; the crow he had last seen on the grin- 
ning skull in the room of velvet while the woman 
with the age-old face and the terrible eyes had ad- 
vanced toward him. As he took the first step in the 
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direction of the desk the crow flapped its wings, 
stretched its neck, and screamed : 

" Poughkeepsie ! Pough-Ar^^-psie ! " 

Some kink in the bird's brain seemed to straighten 
as he took another step. It flew from its perch and 
wildly circled the room, screeching: 

" George Nelson ! Waiter ! Age twenty-seven ! '' 

" You've frightened it again ! " The words came 
from the lips of the girl with the burnished gold hair 
who stood beside Nadine Nelson. The great hazel 
eyes stared at him. She was dressed in a simple blue- 
tailored dress that brought out the soft lines of her 
slim, girlish figure. Thames didn't know that it was 
one of Nadine's dresses that she had sent for the 
minute she had seen the clothes the other girl wore. 
He just saw it as a pretty setting for the girl with 
the face of a young Greek goddess and the square 
little chin. And this was the girl who was connected 
with the murder of the man in the restaurant ! 

Nadine slipped her arm from about the other 
girl's waist. "Are you ready to go?*' she asked 
eagerly. "Are you ready to take us to Mr. 
Colton?" 

" Gee ! I hope so ! " the irrepressible Shrimp 
broke in. " I fixed the wires, an' Mister Colton's 
been talkin' to us. He wants yuh and the distri't 
attorney to hurry. He knows where the murderer 
is an' he wants yuh to help get him." 
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" He knows where he is? " The district attorney 
spoke for the first time since he had entered the 
house. The words were accompanied by an eager, 
nervous glance toward the telephone that puzzled 
Sydney Thames mightily. 



CHAPTER XIX 



ASSASSIN 



SPEED laws ceased to exist. Traffic regula- 
tions meant nothing. Policemen scowled fero- 
ciously, took a step forward with upraised hand, 
then stepped back suddenly as the hand dropped to 
salute. The district attorney of New York was on 
official business. The attorney was on the front 
seat beside the driver. In the roomy tonneau of the 
big car were Nadine and Ruth Neilton, Sydney 
Thames, and the eager-eyed Shrimp with a perfor- 
ated box clutched tightly between his knees. 

With each swaying and jolting of the big car the 
crow's muffled protests came; sometimes in the 
metallic ** Caw-caw ! " of its species, at others with 
disjointed parts of the words it had been taught. 
Sydney Thames' mind was a whirl of unanswered 
questions. He had lost all recollection of things 
with the cry of the golden-haired girl ringing in his 
ears. He had regained it again with the prob- 
lemist's message. As is peculiar to hypnosis he re- 
membered nothing of the blind man's fight for his 
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mind nor of the things he had remembered subcon- 
sciously. 

There had been no chance for questions at the 
house. The district attorney, with the strange 
nervousness that seemed so queer to the blind man's 
secretary, had bustled them into the big car he had 
brought before there was a chance for anything; 
Thames, obeying the orders of Thornley Colton, had 
followed the instructions of the attorney unques- 
tioningly. But what was it all about ? 

What significance had the crow? The boy had 
told him of the notes and listening to the conversa- 
tion for hours. But that was all he knew. What 
had a silver feather to do with the case? Why 
silver? Then he remembered that everything con- 
nected with the strange old man in the restaurant 
and also the old woman had been of silver. The 
silver sandals, the weird silver designs on the black 
velvet at the house. The silver girdle. Even the 
framework that had been responsible for the automa- 
ton-like movement of the man who had entered the 
restaurant and the man to whom Sydney had after- 
ward spoken was of silver. 

Weird, uncanny, the case seemed to have no con- 
nection with the present-day, practical world. It 
seemed to belong to the past, dead centuries when 
the Borgias made Death the guest of honor at the 
elaborate feasts of Rome. The old, old woman. 
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The man. The crow. Surely such things did not 
belong to busy New York. Back to Sydney Thames' 
mind came the message Colton had telephoned to the 
district attorney at the Beaumonde: Have you 
cleaned up the Wall Street end? The Wall Street 
end? Somehow that seemed an anachronism in this 
case of crows and crows' feathers and deaf-and-dumb 
clairvoyants. That was a sordid, " practical " side 
of the murder that had never been in evidence bef ore. 
How had the old man been connected with the street 
of frantic money-changers? As Sydney remembered 
him, there at the restaurant table with one hand 
loosely grasping a wineglass, there had been no sug- 
gestion of modern things. The woman with the 
wonderful eyes? It seemed impossible to associate 
her with Wall Street. The girl with the hair of 
burnished gold! He eyed her covertly. Her eye- 
lids were drooping over her big hazel eyes. Nadine's 
arm was around her waist with its comforting, gentle 
pressure. 

Sydney knew that in the hours she had been with 
the girl Nadine had impressed her with some of her 
own great faith in the blind man who solved crime 
puzzles. No, a girl like that could not commit 
murder. The new twist the blind man's message 
had brought made the murder a man's crime; and 
the crime of a man who needed money. Wall Street 
seldom meant anything else. 
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The district attorney turned in his seat so that he 
could speak to them. 

" Did you ever see this before? " he asked, and he 
stretched out his hand to show them the silver 
feather. 

The girl's eyes opened; blankness was in them a 
moment ; then a startled look of understanding came. 
" Father made it. Rameses used to hide it in play." 

" Did he ever say anything to you about it? '' It 
seemed to Sydney that the district attorney was 
particularly persistent. 

The girl shook her head slowly ; then sudden recol- 
lection came. *^Once he said that only a feather 
stood between me and the fortune. Only a feather ! " 
she repeated. The curious glance she shot at 
Sydney caused him to wonder. She saw that he had 
no recollection of ever hearing the words before. 
" He must have said the same thing to my aunt," 

she declared. " She " The girl broke off the 

sentence and changed it to a question : ^^ Where did 
you get it? " 

"Thames will tell you." The district attorney 
appeared to have lost all interest. 

The girl glanced questioningly at Sydney, and he 
twitched uncomfortably on the seat. Why had the 
oi&cial left this to him? Why had he shifted the 
minute the girl had mentioned fortune? 
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" The waiter had it," the secretary blurted. 

"Where is he? " she asked quickly. " He was to 
have met me on the road yesterday morning with the 
crow. He never came." 

" He is dead, at the morgue," Sydney told her 
quietly. 

" Dead ! " The word seemed to choke her. " He 
wasn't — killed? " Her voice broke piteously on the 
last word. 

"He was not murdered," Sydney answered 
solemnly the question she could not put. "The 
district attorney had been looking for him a year. 
He had been drinking heavily, and he probably fell 
into the water trying to hide." 

" Thank God he was not another ! " she murmured. 
Nadine's arm drew her back comfortingly. She 
added a word of explanation. **We never under- 
stood his drinking. After the first time, when his 
papers were stolen, Silver Sandals ordered him not 
to drink. It was the only thing she seemed unable 
to control." 

" Don't talk of it, please," was the gentle com- 
mand of Nadine, and the girl obeyed. 

The car raced along past the scattered houses. 

" There's where my aunt is ! " cried the girl sud- 
denly, but the car shot past the stone gates of the big 
house set far back in the trees. 
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Colton is going to meet us on the outskirts of 
Poughkeepsie ! " shouted the district attorney over 
his shoulder. 

On the car sped. Fast as it went Sydney's mind 
was working faster. They were speeding toward the 
end of the strange case. But what was the end? 
What was awaiting them in Poughkeepsie? Was 
anything awaiting there? He turned his head a bit 
so that he could see the district attorney in the front 
seat. The official's shoulders were hunched, his 
fingers were playing nervously on his knees. Was 
Colton waiting for some one who was coming? 
Times before Sydney had known the blind man to 
arrange the denouement of a case at a certain scene 
that would bring the confession necessary to convict 
the guilty. Was he doing the same here? He knew 
that every bit of evidence pointed toward Silver 
Sandals, the girl, and the waiter who had been at the 
restaurant. Thames, from what he had learned, was 
positive this was the Bracken to whom Colton had 
referred. Colton evidently knew that they were not 
guilty, but he realized that some part must be played 
that would convince others that they were innocent. 
The problemist never finished a case without proving 
it beforehand. 

** There they are ! '' It was the district attorney 
who discovered the big black car with Michael at the 
wheel. The automobile was drawn up at the road- 
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side. Behind it was a runabout with a rumble seat 
in which Sydney recognized one of Colton's pet 
enemies — Police Captain McMann. 

Sydney saw the blind man jump from the car, 
turn to the captain, and speak. The policeman and 
the man who was with him jiunped from the car. 
Thames was surprised that the blind man and Mc- 
Mann seemed on the best of terms. Before the big 
car stopped Colton was issuing orders in the curt, 
sharp way that came when every part of him was 
working at high pressure. 

" Get out, Sydney. You and Shrimp. Bring the 
crow." The district attorney started a question. 
The blind man cut in sharply: "I've been issuing 
orders under your name and that of the police de- 
partment. Your men were ordered to leave Pough- 
keepsie. The Poughkeepsie police were notified that 
the murderer had been arrested and was on his way 
to New York. They had connected the old man 
who lived in the house and the one who was murdered 
in the Beaumonde. Naturally they'd see the con- 
nection. There's no one at the house now but two 
Egyptian servants. I tried to talk to one, but I 
couldn't make her understand. We're going in this 
car that luckily was in the garage at Bracken's 
house. Give us ten minutes and follow." 

"How about me?" The district attorney got 
his question in this time. 
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**You stay here with McMann," Colton said 
sharply. " He*s put the case in my hands ! Do 
what he says ! I've got to look over the ground first 
alone! ** 

" I've got the feather," put in the district attor- 
ney, who had been glancing nervously at Bracken, 
who seemed to avoid his eyes. " It was " 

" Don't need it yet ! " cut in Colton. " Hold it ! 
Hustle, Shrimp! Take the rumble seat." 

Sydney jumped from the car. In the other car 
he saw the old woman with the cosJ-black eyes. But 
the terrible look that had been in them was gone now. 
They seemed soft, kindly. The whole wrinkled face 
seemed to have mellowed. The thousand lines that 
crossed and crisscrossed it had lost their harshness, 
their coldness. Her eyes were on the girl; in them 
was the look of hunger insatiable. Beside her on 
the seat was the man Sydney had last seen in the 
restaurant ; but now the black was beginning to show 
in the hair that had been straw-colored with bleach. 
His eyes, too, were all on the girl. But there was 
no move. Every one was completely under the domi- 
nation of the blind man. 

" Hurry, Sydney ! " Colton snapped out the or- 
der with the impatience that was part of him at times 
like this. 

"Who's goin' to drive?" McMann asked the 
question surprisedly as Thames took the other seat. 
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" I am. I've driven cars before ! " Colton threw 
in the clutch, backed the car to the road with never 
a false swerve around the other car that his ears 
had located unerringly when it stopped, **Ten 
minutes!" he shouted back at them, and the dust 
cloud his speed raised hid him from their sight. 

"House with high wall. Egyptian-scarabed 
gate,'' jerked Colton. ** Use your eyes- Describe 
every one you see near it. Know the turns. 
Bracken made me see the road." 

It seemed but a minute to Sydney that they took 
in reaching the gates. Even before he spoke the 
blind man had slowed down the machine. 

" Lotus," explained Colton. ** Bracken said there 
was a lot of it. Gate open? " 

" Yes ! No one around ! " Sydney, too, had 
caught the contagion. He also was talking in ex- 
clamations. 

" Expect some one ! " snapped Colton as he drove 
the car slowly through the big gate. ** Watch hand 
of first person you see. Any one ! I want a * V ' 
veined back. Nudge me if it is." 

Up the great, winding roadway with its bigh- 
arched trees the car crawled. Sydney could see the 
extensive grounds, well laid out with winding paths, 
fringed with trees, some of them curious-looking trees 
that had no place in America. At the left of the 
house was a miniature pyramid, a roughly hewn 
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sphinx. Before them stretched a large artificial 
patch of yellow sand. Everywhere was the influence 
of Egypt. 

The house, closed, deserted, looked sinister in the 
dark shadows of the overhanging pines. At the 
porch steps two winged lions guarded the silence and 
gloom. A fitting climax for the case that had begun 
in the brilliantly lighted Bcaumonde, where life and 
gayety had reigned before the coming of the dead 
man!. 

Before the wide steps the car stopped at a touch 
of Sydney's fingers on the blind man's arm. 

** Hand ! " whispered Colton tensely. 

Sydney glanced around in surprise. No one was 
in sight. Then he saw that the front door was open- 
ing slowly, and, to his normal ears, silently. In the 
semi-darkness of the hall he saw who had opened it. 
A woman, but a strangely dressed woman. Robes 
hung so low that they concealed her feet. A curious 
cap covered her head. A veil that hung under her 
eyes concealed every part of her face. From the 
figure of the woman, whose looseness and fat the 
hanging robes could not hide, Sydney thought her 
old. One of the Egyptian servants! The woman 
made no sound, and Sydney thought again of the 
silent door opened by the silent woman at the grijaah 
looking house in the Peck Slip district. He trie^^^o 
see her hand, but the darkness of the hall prevented 
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him. Colton had ordered him to see the hand, and 
there would be no move until he did. 

For a minute the tableau rem9,ined unchanged. 
Then the irrepressible Shrimp broke the spell. 

" Gee, Mister Colton, dere's a hoochy-koochy 
woman from Coney ! '' 

Sydney thought he saw a sudden change of ex- 
pression in the eyes. Then the woman stepped to the 
threshold of the door and waved a hand in a com- 
mand to enter. The veins on the back of her hand 
did not form a " V.'' They crossed diagonally, over 
the fat, big hand that looked so like the hand of a 
man. 

" Take the crow, Sydney ! '^ ordered Colton as he 
jumped down. "Stay where you are. Shrimp!" 
The boy made a grimace at being left out, but he did 
not demur audibly. Sydney took the box that con- 
tained the bird, and followed the blind man up the 
steps. 

Colton walked with maddening slowness. But 
Sydney saw the red spots on his white cheeks over 
the cheek-bones ; he saw the grim, ominous set of the 
chin, the tenseness of the thin* lips. He had seen 
those signs before. He knew they meant the steel- 
spring tightness of muscles held in leash by the brain 
back of the dead eyes. 

Without turning his head toward the woman who 
stood holding the door open the blind man walked 
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past her. Sydney followed. The door closed be- 
hind them. The woman took a step forward with 
surprising agility. Her hand fumbled in the folds 
of her dress. Colton's shoulder almost knocked 
Sydney down as the blind man leaped past him. The 
blind man's weight sent the woman crashing against 
the wall. A blue-steel pistol clattered to the floor. 

" I want you, Norman ! '' the blind man's voice 
rang out in the empty house. "Quiet! Take the 
handcuffs from my pocket, Sydney!'* 

Thames obeyed mechanically. The veil had been 
torn from the face, and Sydney recognized the man 
from having seen him around the Beaiunonde. 

" Cuff him to the newel post of the stairs ! " or- 
dered Colton sharply. Together they dragged the 
panting, cursing man to the heavy post. 

So this was the murderer ! 

" No ! " Colton seemed to read Sydney's very 
thoughts. " This is only the tool ! " He spoke to 
the raging man. "Where is he?" he demanded. 
"Where's the brains of the devilish thing?" 

He shook him as a terrier might shake a rat. 

" Find him ! " snarled Norman sullenly. 

"I will!" Colton's cane guided him around a 
heavy settee that lay on its side. Sydney noticed 
that the whole hall was disordered and pulled apart 
as though vandals had been at work. 

" Use your eyes! " Colton shot out the words. 
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^^ How many steps to that back door? Keep at my 
heel and count every turn ! '* 

"Five!" Sydney answered without an instant of 
hesitation. For ten years he had practised judging 
(distance with his eyes and reckoning steps for the 
blind man. 

Colton ran. Sydney followed. A turn. 

"Three!'' Sydney shouted the word in time. 
Colton swung around. He had dropped his cane in 
the hall. In his hand was a pistoL 

"Door!" 

Colton flung it open. Sydney caught the flash 
of a robe in the dense grove of young pines at the 
edge of the yellow sand. 

" Fourteen ! Left ! " 

The blind man dashed in pursuit of the robe flash 
that he could not see. He ran with all the speed 
in him ahead in the darkness that had been his al- 
ways. The sun was shining brightly overhead, but 
to the blind man it was midnight. He was running 
with a pistol in his hand to get a murderer! And 
the only eyes he knew were two paces behind him, 
guiding the wonderful body that God had made 
guideless. Panting, Sydney put the last ounce of 
strength in his legs to gain the pace necessary to see 
ahead. 

" Five ! Right ! " he hissed. The chase went on. 
Their footsteps on the soft bed of pine needles were 
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almost noiseless. Sydney knew that even Colton's 
wonderful ears could not follow the footfalls of the 
man in the robes, who was twisting and turning in the 
narrow paths between the pines whose branches 
swept the ground. 

"Four! Left! Right! Left!'' The guiding 
words fairly ran together so fast did Sydney say 
them. 

" Never mind ! Drop back ! " ordered the blind 
man suddenly. " Hear him panting ! " 

Sydney would not think of letting the blind man 
go alone, but he could not help himself. Colton 
seemed to have become the sudden possessor of wings. 
He leaped out of sight around a clump of pines. 
Sydney kept doggedly after. He could hear noth- 
ing; see nothing in the thick trees. But ahead of 
him was a murderer, and he was a blind man ! 

Suddenly Colton's voice rang out : " I'll fire ! *' 

Came a growled, animallike curse that ended in a 
sudden, choked-off scream. The fall of a heavy 
body. Sydney Thames rounded the last tree, and 
stopped dead in his tracks. 

On the ground was a silent figure. The robes 
had been torn and the trousers showed beneath them. 
The veil that had covered the face was beside the 
path. Colton was leaning over the man. He spoke, 
without looking up : 
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"Flung the pistol at the sound of his panting. 
Caught him in back of the head." 

He turned the unconscious man over. " The man 
who murdered John Neilton," said the problemist 
quietly. 

Sydney Thames could not choke back a cry of 
stupefaction. The man on the ground was Manager 
CarU of the Beavmonde! 



CHAPTER XX 



caul's stosy 



Two persons in the great, vaulted room that 
had been the study of the strange old man 
whose life it had cost to prove his theory that he 
had discovered the Great Mystery, were calm and 
cool. The others had not vet recovered from the 
shock caused by the denouement when the cars had 
come to see the blind man guarding the former man- 
ager of the Hotel Beaumonde. One of the two cool 
persons was Thomley Colton. The other was Man- 
ager Carl! 

" You've got me right," he said, with only a bit of 
sullenness in his voice. " I did it. I'd have got by 
with it, too, if I hadn't been damn' fool enough to 
try and play safe by getting you in." 

" You are the only man who has ever deceived me 
by tone inflection," declared the blind man, and in 
his tone was the compliment the clever criminal al- 
ways gets from his detectors. 

"Thanks, but you see I had several months to 

practice in it. I figured that that short-tempered 
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attitude because the police were spoiling my business 
was the only one to use." 

" Tell us how you pulled it ! " Police Captain 
McMann blurted the exclamation, and for the first 
time since he had seen the murderer the look of al- 
most doglike admiration he had been giving the blind 
man changed. 

" Miss Neilton " put in Colton sharply. 

"I want to hear it all! All!" put in the girl, 
who sat, white-lipped, with tightly clenched hands, 
by the side of Silver Sandals. The old woman had 
her arm around the waist of her niece. One withered 
old hand held the plump white hand of Ruth. She 
murmured a low-toned, endearing encouragement, 
and no one seemed to notice the fact that she talked. 

" That's what gave me the first idea." Carl 
jerked his thumb viciously toward the huddled-up 
figure of Norman, who was handcuffed to the wrist 
of the square- jawed detective. " I used to know him 
when he was a real hotel manager and not quite as 
crooked as Doyers Street. About six months ago 
he came and told me he wanted a position as assistant 
manager. I was going to kick him out, but he told 
me why he wanted it. He told me of the old man 
and his — idea. I thought he was kidding. I didn't 
think there were people like that. But I found that 
what he said was true. He knew that the old man 
had money, a million at least, somewhere here. He 
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knew how it was going when he died, too. Been 
around here a lot, I guess." 

He paused to glance inquiringly around. Colton 
nodded. 

Carl continued : ** Somehow Norman knew how in 
the hole I was. He knew that Wall Street had been 
getting me strong. Bracken was off on his yacht 
all the time, and I was the whole works around the 
hotel. In the last year or so I knew it couldn't go 
on. The boy was taming down, and I knew it 
wouldn't be very long before he took a hand in the 
Beaumonde. And I was a couple of hundred thou- 
sand into Bracken. 

** This was an absolutely safe way to get it back 
with a lot more. I gave Norman the job, and never 
let any one suspect that we were working together. 
You never knew that? " he asked of Bracken. 

'* No." The negative came hoarsely. '* I offered 
him five thousand dollars to do his part. He knew 
the father of my wife. He knew there was nothing 
but the whim of a strange old man to be respected. 
I thought he had secured the position on his merits." 

** You haven't been around New York much," de- 
clared Carl dryly. ** Well, Norman knew the whole 
stunt. We knew the day the old man had figured 
he was going to die. We knew the minute he wanted 
to be led into the dining-room. I don't suppose there 
ever was a murder that was figured out like that. 
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Six months ago I fixed the door to have everything 
ready. I got the new cabaret act that would make 
people sit up and take notice and forget everything 
else that was going on at the minute the old man 
and the woman were to get into the dining-room. 
I let two of the waiting captains go, through Nor- 
man, of course, so that the one would be too busy to 
keep near the table all the time. Of course Bracken 
thought Norman had fixed it for his part. But I did 
that, too. I was grinning almost when he came to 
plead for the private dining-room, but I solemnly let 
him have it. 

^^ The old man came in the afternoon with Bracken. 
Norman slid them up to the suite without any one 
getting wise. Bracken left him right away, and 
Norman told the old man that he'd better wear gloves 
so that his hands wouldn't get dusty from the un- 
used furniture. He put 'em on without a question. 
We didn't want any finger prints around. We'd had 
months to figure that end of it, too. I had it fixed 
so that I could watch him in the room. We knew 
that he had the paper with the hiding place of his 
money or jewels on, because Norman knew that the 
woman was to get it before she took him to the 
dining-room. 

^^ He took it out and started to study it. That 
was the signal for Norman to enter and ask him if he 
wouldn't like a drink. It was a grim sort of thing. 
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that' old man sitting calmly before the table waiting 
for death that he'd figured was coming at seven 
o'clock, just because a lot of figures he had gotten 
from some old stone said so. He'd been sitting there, 
for hours, without a move. When the time came 
nearer I suppose he wanted to see that everything 
was right. 

^^He took the water and thanked Norman, who 
was already beginning to show the yellow. There 
was a good stiff jolt of chloral in it, and if the old 
man had been at all wise he'd have seen that Norman 
was shaking like a leaf. I watched him. He took 
a sip of the water, then suddenly decided that he 
wanted to write another few words on the funny- 
looking sheet he had. He took a j)en from his 
pocket, a sort of a fountain stylus, and started to 
write. Then the chloral got him. 

" Norman wanted to steal the thing and get away. 
But I knew what that meant. It wouldn't be two 
hours before they got wise. The thing had to be 
carried out the way he had intended. That made 
it safe! They couldn't come back because they'd 
made every- plan themselves! The next part wasn't 
very nice. Norman crawled like a whipped dog. 
But there was a bunch of money in it for me, and on 
the other side was the jail that waited when Bracken 
discovered how I'd run his hotel. Bracken wasn't 
the kind of a man that'd let up. 
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"Norman knew about the slashes. The woman 
was supposed to make them when she came up to take 
him downstairs. I made 'em, and the killing was 
done just the way you said! " He jerked his head 
toward the problemist. " We left him there at the 
tub, so that when the woman came she'd think he 
did it himself. I knew her well enough, from people 
that have been to her and also from the story Nor- 
man told me ; I knew that she wouldn't think it a bit 
strange that the old man had taken things into his 
own hands. She didn't either. Her whole mind 
was on playing the game the way she had promised. 
And she did it. But a fool play of mine spoiled it. 
I thought you'd ball the thing up with your blind- 
ness, and thafs what got me. Your blindness! I 
was laughing at you, up my sleeves, until last night 
when you came to the hotel. 

" The thing that we thought was going to get the 
money for us was a puzzle for fair. We couldn't 
get the key because we didn't know what it was. I 
figured on it — I used to be a wonder with puzzles 
— but could make neither head nor tail of the thing. 
Then Norman, who was scouting around imder 
cover, found out that a crow was the thing we 
needed. 

'* Norman had been taking the waiter that came 
off Bracken's yacht out every day and getting him 
full of whisky so that he'd talk. Silver Sandals had 
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him pretty well, but we got a lot of things from 
him. 

" Then you came up and found the words on that 
table. I began to realize what I was up against 
then. You found the hair. D'ye know the old man 
had folded that up in the cryptogram, and it must 
have fallen out when I took it from his pocket there 
by the tub? When you found that I didii't know 
what was going to happen, but I knew it was up 
to me to get that money quick. Then you found 
the crow's feather, and said the crow was at your 
house. I figured the best play in the world to get 
it. We'd gotten from the waiter where the girl and 
Silver Sandals were. I called up. The girl wanted 
to know if it was Phil. I told her yes and gave her 
the idea for stealing the crow. They were up in the 
air, too, about the cryptogram. I sent Norman to 
lay for her. Well " — he laughed grimly — ^^ it was 
all a game to lead me on, wasn't it? And then I lost 
the cryptogram.'* 

" I stole it from your pocket,'' the blind man put 
in seriously. 

" You stole it? *' Carl jumped in amazement, and 
McMann pulled him back. 

" Yes. Another thing my blindness enabled Ine 
to do. As I said before, your voice deceived me ut- 
terly. Your pulse was absolutely normal when you 
shook my hand. I can understand this because there 
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was no excitement such as a sudden crime would 
have caused. You had prepared for months, and 
you thought that nothing could go wrong. I didn't 
connect you with the case at all, first. My blind- 
ness told me the true facts of the thing; that it was 
the curious idea of a curious man. I didn't think it 
was murder. It was only with the disappearance 
and finding of Sydney that I realized something was 
behind it all besides the mere carrying out of a dead 
man's wish. 

" I supposed Norman had been paid to do his 
part. Then various things pointed inevitably to the 
fact that even he must have had your cooperation. 
Yesterday afternoon I spent several hours in my 
library, figuring out the case. Some of the time 
was with the telephone to Wall Street friends. 
Then I found out how deeply you were in the hole. 
I realized that you were desperate. But I knew 
that there wasn't a thing to prove your guilt. You 
could laugh at me while the three persons who had 
done nothing but carry out the wishes of John Neil- 
ton went to prison or the chair. They had all 
plotted and planned to make possible your murder of 
Neilton. 

" The only thing to do was make you convict 
yourself. I knew the crow had some mighty-im- 
portant part. The finding of the feather that the 
girl had dropped in the house of Silver Sandals when 
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she was excited over getting away proved that therfe 
had been a desperate attempt to catch the crow. 
When the time came I took it to let you know that 
I had the crow and to make you send some one after 
it. At the hotel I found the words on the table." 

** That told you I had the cryptogram ! " put ini 
Carl. 

" No." The blind man shook his head. " You 
told me that." 

"I?" 

" Yes. You have just said that you tried to fig- 
ure the thing out. You did that on the desk of 
your office. It was littered with papers. You didn't 
bother to push them back, and my wonderfully sen- 
sitive finger tips felt the indentations your pencil 
had made through the paper on which you had 
written to the loose papers underneath it. My fin- 
gers were feeling them as I sat at your desk before 
we went to the suite upstairs. Of course you had 
destroyed the paper, but that made no difference to 
my blindness. It was simple, then, for fingers such 
as mine to search your pockets at the time I asked 
yoU to lead me. I let you know that I was very anx- 
ious to have the district attorney locate the missing 
waiter so that you would have the thing you needed 
to get me from the house. I pretended to listen 
in the suite to see if you would try to direct suspicion 
against Norman, who, I knew, must have been your 
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pal. You did, very cleverly. Then I waited for the 
girl. Her story proved the correctness of my the- 
ory and told me the thing I could get in no other 
way — the hiding place of Silver Sandals. 

** I understood theti that both Silver Sandals and 
Bracken had come to know that Neilton had been 
murdered. They kept it from the girl. But 
Bracken had an idea Norman was guilty^ and he was 
trying to find him. Both realized how their hands 
were tied, and they were powerless because no jury 
in the land would believe their story. I knew that 
Bracken must come to the hiding place early this 
morning because he would want to report and to see 
the girl. He couldn't have stayed away longer." 

'* Then I heard Silver Sandals confess ! " Bracken 
exclaimed. 

"Yes." The faintest suspicion of smile hovered 
over Colton's thin lips, " I intended that to bring 
you into the room. She thought that you had com- 
mitted the murder ! " 

" She thought ^" Colton could hear the sud- 
den movement that told him of Bracken's turning 
to stare at the silent woman whose arm was aroimd 
the waist of the girl. 

**You were supposed to have been with Neilton. 
Even your wife thought that. Silver Sandals loved 
Ruth as much as you do. She was willing to sac- 
rifice herself to save you for Ruth." 
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"I wasn't in the suite except to take him up," 
said Bracken. " He wouldn't let me stay. But I 
couldn't go back to the old house. I was afraid to 
do anything that might get the police on the trail 
of Ruth. I never " — he hesitated a second, then 
plunged bravely on — " I never believed that death 
would come. I expected father would be back at the 
house when I got through my work. Then when 

Ruth came " He shuddered. The thing was 

uncanny, dreadful. 

** Then you confessed,*' reminded the blind man 

gently. 
" I ^» 

** Your object was obvious," interrupted the blind 
man. "Your love for your wife controlled you, 
too. You wanted to give Silver Sandals time to 
solve the cryptogram that meant so much. You 
were willing to go to jail so that she might carry 
out the wishes of Ruth Neilton's father. I've said 
once before that only the girl and the woman were 
dominated by the dead man ; you were dominated by 
love ; love for the girl who believed as her father be- 
lieved." 

" And now " — Carl coolly crossed his legs to be 
more comfortable — ^^ I hope you have the time of 
your young lives solving the damn' thing. We tore 
up the whole place and couldn't get a thing. The 
fool police left and made it easy for us. But the 
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Egyptian disguises were the safe play, and I thought 
I was playing safe all through. You'll find the two 
servants in Cairo, by this time. They never stopped 
running when the cops came. We had to lay around 
for an hour or so before we could get in.** 

"Yes,'' Colton nodded grimly. "I had them 
called off to give you your chance. That's why I 
was so careful to tell you that Bracken would be 
home to-day. I knew you'd be desperate to get the 
thing before he arrived. I knew that when I stole 
the cryptogram the only thing you could do was to 
come here and try to find it without. I forced your 
hand at every turn of the game. But your slipping 
away from the hotel after calling from your room 
that you weren't to be disturbed was a master stroke. 
You could have slipped in again, and every employee 
of the hotel would have sworn that you never left 
it. Their jobs depended on it." 

" What a fool ! " murmured Carl, and there was 
a bit of awe in his voice. "What a fool!" He 
touched the back of his head tenderly. **Pity I 
couldn't have got a jolt like that before," he smiled 
grimly ; then he glanced toward the huddled, twitch- 
ing Norman, and a disgusted look came to his face. 
" I'm glad you got him, too." 

" What did he have to do with the death of Nel- 
son? " asked Colton sharply. 

Norman raised his head. "I didn't have noth- 
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ing to do with it ! " he screamed. " He said he 
couldn't find the crow, and I left him in a saloon on 
the water front.*' 

" He's right,** growled Carl. ** He wouldn't have 
the nerve to push him in." 

^'The waiter had the one missing link,** Colton 
said quietly. He reached out his hand toward where 
the district attorney was sitting. ** The feather? " 
he asked. Sflently the attorney extended it. '* I 
think this will find the rubies," the blind man de- 
clared* 



CHAPTER XXI 



NO HUMAN HAND 



EACH person in the room leaned forward to see 
the thing the problemist held in his hand. 
Even Sydney Thames, who had seen the silver 
feather before, looked at it with new interest that the 
blind man's words had brought. Was this simple 
thing of silver the cause of the murder of the man 
at the hotel and the death of the waiter whose body 
had been found in the river? On the faces of those 
around the big circular room, with its littered papers 
and torn-up rugs that Norman and Carl had pulled 
up in their frantic search for the rubies, was de- 
picted the whole gamut of human emotions. Silver 
Sandals' eyes were on the face of the blind man, 
trying to r^ad the thoughts behind the words he 
had spoken. In the eyes of Ruth Neilton was only 
sorrow. There was no interest in the thing that 
meant so much to her. She seemed only to see the 
death and the suffering it had caused. Bracken 
stared frankly his amazement. The district attor- 
ney's face held the same puzzled look that had been 

there ever since he had visited the morgue. On 
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Carl's face was disgust, and he was looking at the 
slouched figure of Norman with death in his eyes. 
Norman looked down at the floor. McMann cmd 
the square- jawed detective leaned back comfortably, 
with their eyes on their prisoners. Their case was 
ended. The Fee grinned frankly at the efifect of the 
blind man's words, and shifted the perforated box a 
bit between his knees. 

"The cryptogram was as strange as John Neil- 
ton himself.'* The blind man's voice was very low, 
but the words came clearly. "I puzzled for hours, 
trying to find a solution by all the known rules of 
cryptography. It was not until I entered this house 
that the answer came. That, too,' because of my 
blindness. John Neilton knew that Silver Sandals 
could solve any puzzle by the short cuts and turns 
she had learned in the years of working over hier- 
oglyphic fragments. So he made the crow the key. 
She had the crow. She was supposed to have the 
cryptogram. But there was the silver feather that 
he never spoke of. He mentioned it once to the girl. 
Once he told Silver Sandals the same thing: Only 
a feather stands between you and the rubies. She 
had never seen the silver feather. What he intended 
to do with it so that she would find it when she was 
clever enough to remember I don't know. But in 
some way the waiter who was at the house got hold 
of it. Probably he took it only for its intrinsic 
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value and because it appealed to him. The words 
of Silver Sandals that Sydney told me when I was 
bringing him from the hypnotic state were instantly 
suggestive. Only a feather ! Only a feather ! She 
remembered then. While we were waiting she told 
me the facts. She thought it was a feather of the 
crow that was meant. Then Miss Neilton dropped 
the feather in her haste to get away. I found it." 

"The solution! What is the solution?" Silver 
Sandals was standing. Her husky voice made of 
the words exclamations rather than questions. She 
seemed to tower over the seated girl like a great 
black specter in her satin gown that she had worn 
in the restaurant. She had forgotten everything 
else in her eagerness to find the solution that the 
dead man had left her as his legacy. Sydney 
Thames realized, as did Thomley Colton, that it 
wasn't the rubies nor the fortune they represented 
that the woman wanted; it was merely the answer 
to the puzzle that she had been unable to solve. 

" As is the case when a really clever person tries 
to work an unsolvable puzzle, John Neilton made it 
simplicity itself. It isn't a cryptogram at all. It's 
a map ! " 

"A map?" Silver Sandals took the papyrus 
sheet, with its strange figures, from the bosom of her 
dress. She laid it on the table in the center of the 
room. Colton, too, was on his feet, walking slowly 
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around the room, touching the circular walls with his 
hollow, slim stick. 

^^ I said before that my blindness figured the thing. 
I haven't proved it, but I'm certain. My lack of 
sight has made step-counting automatic and uncon- 
scious. I can't help it. I knew every line of the 
cryptogram because blindness has made the develop- 
ment of my memory an absolute necessity. The 
minute I walked down the hall in the house here 
when I had brought back Carl a peculiar thing struck 
me. There were just as many steps from the front 
door to a door that led through a short passage as 
there were crows pictured on the top straight line of 
the papyrus ; eight. I turned to my right. Three 
steps, and there was another door. A turn to the 
left two steps, and I was in this room. It is circu- 
lar. You have known that for years, yet because 
your eyes had accepted it as a common thing, you 
would not get the significance as I would, because I 
have always been compelled to figure my steps and 
the shape of things. From the door, nine steps 
around the circumference of the room." 

Breathlessly they watched him count off the paces. 
Then an exclamation of disappointment rose. He 
was standing at a window. Sydney stood up with 
the others. The window overlooked the grove of 
pines. Outside of it a giant maple kept all the sun- 
light from the room. 
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Nothing there ! " The words came from Bracken 
disappointedly. 

" Wait ! " The command came sharply from the 
blind man's lips. He flung open the window. '^ Sit 
down, all of you ! " he ordered. They obeyed meekly. 
On the window-sill he put the silver feather. Then 
he stepped back. 

" Release the crow, Shrimp." 

Colton resumed his own seat. The boy lifted the 
cover of the box. With a screeched ** Caw, caw ! " 
the crow fluttered out. It circled the room slowly. 
It perched on the green glass shade of the heavy 
light that was suspended over the table by a silver 
tube from a raised design of Egyptian scarabs that 
made a circle in bas-relief as large as the globe itself. 
They hardly dared breathe as the crow walked 
around the heavy glass shade, his head cocking from 
side to side as he regarded them with his wise eyes. 

" Poughkeepsie ! " it suddenly screamed. ** Pough- 
ir^^-psie ! '* 

It seemed to see the shining silver then. It 
swooped down, picked it up, and was out of the win* 
dow. 

" Crows are the greatest thieves in the world," 
Colton said slowly. "They'll steal anything that 
has a bit of shine, no matter what it is, and hide it 
in some place they have picked out. That's why the 
feather was made of silver." 
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" He's takin' it up in the tree ! " The Fee was the 
only one who had not been impressed into silence and 
immovability by the weirdness of the thing. 

" Good-by feather," laughed Carl jerkily. " It's 
— Great Lord ! " 

His exclamation was only part of the startled 
chorus. The whole heavy shaded light and the de- 
sign of scarabs had swung downward. Where the 
heavy raised ceiling decoration had been was a square 
of silver ! On it was painted crows ! 

" The square design ! " cried Bracken. 

In the center were pictured, with startling vivid- 
ness, the under sides of three crows, with their heads 
together. And to complete the effect, six tiny legs 
of silver cord dangled. 

" Don't move ! " Colton's command came in a 
sibilant whisper. They waited for the last weird 
move in the whole weird game. SQent they sat 
around the vaulted room and stared upward at the 
curious thing in the ceiling that had been covered 
with the heavy design. The light on its straight sil- 
ver tube swayed back and forth from the center of the 
hinged door that had opened. 

Like a black shadow the crow flew in through the 
window. Once more they watched it, not daring 
to move, lest they disturb it. But the bird paid no 
attention. It flew ceilingward. Its bill picked at 
a dangling leg, pulled it, then darted to another. 
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To Sydney's mind, as he watched, came the picture 
of the crow as he had seen it in the velvet-hung hall 
in the old house when its bill had pulled the cord 
that had opened the curtains to the room where he 
had lost all recollection of things. From one cord 
leg to another the crow darted, apparently without 
rhyme or reason jerking one at one side and then a 
leg connected with another bird before it flew back. 
With a sudden scream it flew downward to perch 
on the table. The square of silver swung slowly 
downward. Resting on two bars was a heavy box. 

" The rubies," Colton said. " The crow was the 
key that unlocked them. If you will look in the tree 
you will probably find a clever crossing of fine wires 
in the hiding place of the crow. The simple drop- 
ping of the metal feather on them closed the electric 
circuit that opened the first door. Clever, yes, but 
a man who could build the supporting frame that 
brought John Neilton into the Beaumonde Restau- 
rant was clever enough to do anything.'' His voice 
became very solemn. "Anything but to solve the 
Higher Mystery," he said softly. 

Once more Thornley Colton was in the darkened 
library of the old, brownstone house. Once more 
his burning eyes were swathed in bandages. In the 
darkness sat the district attorney and Sydney 
Thames. It was several hours after the scene at the 
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house in Poughkeepsie. Carl, still cool, was in a ceU 
at police headquarters. Norman was in another. 
On the streets newsboys were yelling the damp ex- 
tras with Police Captain McMann's name spread in 
great type over the first pages. At Poughkeepsie 
Silver Sandals, the girl, and Bracken were beginning 
the new life that had opened before them. Li an 
upper room of the Colton house Shrimp was pet- 
ting Rameses. It had been given him by the old 
woman, and was the only fee that had come for the 
long hours of work and risk and pain. 

** There is one thing that puzzled me," declared the 
district attorney slowly. " How did Bracken get out 
of the dining-room at the Beaumonde? " 

The darkness hid Colton's smQe. ^'He walked 
out," he said. **It was the simplest thing in the 
world. He was in a dress suit. He sauntered lei- 
surely into the lobby when he saw that the captain's 
eyes were not on him after he had apparently hurried 
away to carry out an order of the girl. He pre- 
sented a hat check that he had arranged for, got his 
hat, and sauntered out. Then he got the car he had 
left near by, and was all ready for the girl." 

Sydney put in a question : *' But I remember that 
the eyes of the old man were very bright. I noticed 
them." 

** Silver Sandals told me of that, while we were 
waiting for the time to come for the denouement.' 
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It was a chemical he had discovered that was used by 
the ancient Egyptians for their mummies. He had 
also found another secret, in his years of research, 
that the old embalmers used. It prevents stiffness 
of dead joints. The incense odor was another se^ 
cret, just as was the making of papyrus for all his 
writing. He wouldn't have so modern a thing as 
paper." 

Silence for a few minutes, then the district attor- 
ney put another question : " The woman found the 
body, with the slashed wrists, beside the tub? '* 

** Yes, but, as Carl said, she merely thought that 
her brother had taken the thing into his own hands. 
It didn't seem strange at all to her. She was a 
curious woman, strange as the old man himself. 
And you must remember that there was nothing else 
she could do. She did not dare mention the fact, of 
it being suicide, because that would mean the po- 
lice, and explanations of the things they had done. 
I think that was the real cause of the nervousness 
that she never let the girl suspect. 

" Reading of the coroner's inquest and the police 
surgeon's testimony showed her that it was murder. 
But still she dared do nothing. She thought that 
only Bracken could be guilty. I accused him of the 
murder to draw her out. Naturally she thought 
that he had stolen the cryptogram map. But she 
figured he had only done that to see that if> was 
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the girl who got the rubies. She told me those things 
at the Bracken house. Of course young Bracken was 
nearly crazy. He was trying to locate Norman as 
the only one who could be guilty. Then, when he 
heard the woman as I intended he should, he thought 
that she had killed her brother because of the long- 
nursed scheme of revenge.'* 

" Thank God it all came out right ! " There was 
fervent thankfulness in the official's exclamation. 
** This morning my nerves were raw. I realized what 
a slip meant to me. Now I'm clean McM ann will 
see that it doesn't come out. Election's only a little 
way off." 

Once more the darkness hid the smile that curved 
the thin lips of the blind man. " Isn't it very true," 
he said quietly, " that we can't go backward? The 
old man thought he was living in the centuries that 
were dead and gone. He died as the old Egyptians 
died. Yet modernism thrust its way in. Wall 
Street, money, speculation, caused his murder, 
though he knew nothing of them. You have been 
worrying over election, ballots, and newspapers. 
But time halts for no man, nor can it be pushed back 
a second ! " He rose from the desk and dipped the 
bandages in the solution of boracic acid he had been 
using since his return to relieve the burning of hours. 
" Sleep is the only thing that is worrying me. It 
is only about thirty-seven hours since John Neilton 
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sat at his table ; but events have come swiftly. I'm 
tired, very tired, and my eyes haven't had sleep for 
fifty hours. I was up early day before yester- 
day. For eyes that are dead and useless, they cause 
a lot of trouble — a lot of trouble!'* he finished, 
with grim emphasis. 
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